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THE ARMY EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Never before in history has such a great proportion 
of Army personnel engaged in educational pursuits. 
More than 250,000 members of the Army are currently 
participating in the Army Education Program in 
various parts of the world. The Army Education Pro- 
gram is probably the largest centrally planned adult- 
education program in the world today. 

Through the facilities of the Army Education Pro- 
gram, members of the Army may further their educa- 
tion in almost any field or subject. There are approxi- 
mately 400 correspondence, self-teaching,! and group- 
study courses available in the elementary, high-school, 
vocational, technical, and college fields. 

Developing over-all policies and procedures for this 
vast education program is the responsibility of the 


_ 1Self-teaching books are texts intended primarily for 
individual study in which study hints and self-checking 
devices are included. An attempt is made to insert the 
teacher in the textbook. 


By 
HARRY C. ECKHOFF, Lt. Col., GSC 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, ARMY EDUCATION 
BRANCH, TROOP INFORMATION AND 
EDUCATION DIVISION, SPECIAL 
STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Army Education Branch of the Troop Information 
and Education Division, Special Staff, Department of 
the Army. The prime mission of the Troop Informa- 
tion and Education Division is to make each service- 
man a better soldier and a better citizen. This can 
be accomplished only by assisting the soldiers of the 
United States Army to become the best educated 
soldiers in the world. 

The specific objectives of the Army Education Pro- 
gram are: 


1. To provide the education necessary for the soldier 
to perform his assigned duties effectively ; 

2. To enable each soldier to meet the educational re- 
quirements necessary for promotion; 

3. To provide continuing educational opportunities to 
the soldier; 

4. To assist the individual soldier to employ his leisure 
time profitably and to satisfy his intellectual interests. 
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United States Armed Forces Institute-——The core 
of this tremendous education program is the United 


States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI), which has 


its headquarters in Madison, Wisconsin. This agency 
was established in 1942 to provide various educational 


services to military personnel on an individual basis 


by mail and to provide supplies and educational ma- 


terials for Army Education Centers? established at 
It is 


various installations by individual commanders. 
frequently referred to as the school with a world cam- 
pus and certainly is the largest correspondence school 
in existence in the world today. 


Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. Similar serv- 
ices are provided overseas by branches of USAFI. 


Eight of eleven branches originally established are 


still in operation in various parts of the world where 
there is a concentration of troops. 
Branches of USAFI are currently in operation at: 


Alaska Panama Canal Department 
Antilles Tokyo 

Hawaii Philippines 

Germany Guam 


Civilian-military policy committee——Over-all edu- 


cational policies, which are to be implemented by the 


United States Armed Forces Institute, are determined 
by a committee of civilians and service personnel ap- 
pointed jointly by the secretaries of the Army and the 
Navy. 
all the major services is currently being revised in 
order to include two Air Force officers in this policy- 
making group. 

Eleven of the country’s leading civilian educators 
representing various areas of civilian education and 


industry, along with two Navy officers and two Army 


officers, currently comprise this committee. The pres- 
ent civilian membership of this committee includes: 


A. J. Brumbaugh, vice-president, American Council on 
Education, chairman; Paul E. Elicker, executive secre- 
tary, National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals; Raymond W. Gregory, assistant commissioner for 
vocational education, U. S. Office of Education; R. M. 
Grumman, director, University Extension, the University 
of North Carolina; J. W. Harbeson, president, Pasadena 
Junior College; Cyril O. Houle, dean, University College, 
the University of Chicago; Thomas H. Quigley, state 
director, U. S. Employment Service, Georgia; James R. 
Sage, registrar, Iowa State College; John Dale Russell, 
director, division of higher education, U. S. Office of 
Education; Donald J. Shank, School of Industrial Re- 
lations, Cornell University; Dean M. Schweickhard, com- 
missioner of education, Minnesota. 


2 Education Center is the name used by the Army for 
its various schools. An education center usually pro- 
vides the following: classes in academic, business, voca- 
tional, or technical subjects; educational advisement; 


literacy training if needed; on-the-job training; libra- 
ries; supervised study rooms; linguaphone studies; test- 
ing facilities; educational exhibits, displays, and demon- 
strations. 
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USAF are utilized jointly by the Army, Navy, Air 


The plan for joint operation of USAFI by 
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Current military members of the USAFT Committe 
are: 

C. T. Lanham, Brigadier General, Chief, Troop Infor. 
mation and Education Division, Special Staff, Uniteg 
States Army; W. E. Sewell, Colonel, Chief, Army Educa. 
tion Branch, Troop Information and Education Division 
Special Staff, United States Army; J. M. Will, Captain, 
USN, Director of Training, Bureau of Naval Personnel: 
George W. Pressey, Commander, USN, Officer-in-Charge, 
Educational Services Section, Bureau of Naval Person. 
nel. 


This joint civilian-military committee meets quar. 
terly and reports its recommendations pertaining to 
USAF policies directly to the secretaries of the Navy 
and Army. 

Civilian co-operating colleges.—Arrangements are 
also in effect whereby soldiers may take correspon- 
dence courses with any of 59 American civilian col- 
leges currently co-operating with the United States 
Armed Forces Institute through a contractual agree- 
ment. These colleges make approximately 6,000 addi- 
tional courses available to members of the armed 
services. 

Classroom-instruction opportunities—During _ the 
past eighteen months provisions have been in effect 
whereby the Department of the Army will pay the 
major portion of the cost of tuition for courses that 
soldiers may desire to take in residence at public 
and private schools and colleges located near the in- 
stallation where the soldier may be stationed. 

In addition to making available various educational 
opportunities on an individual basis, many command- 
ing officers have organized classes in subjects desired 
and deemed necessary in order that members of the 
Army may further their education. The Department 
of the Army provides limited funds for the employ- 
ment of qualified instructors to teach classes organized 
at local posts, camps, and stations in overseas com- 
mands and within the continental United States. 
Classes organized are those desired by personnel sta- 
tioned at each installation as determined by an educa- 
tional survey. 

The immensity of this phase of the Army Educa- 
tion Program is illustrated by the fact that there are 
some 1,085 education centers operated by the Army 
in various parts of the world which offer thousands 
of different courses. Of these, 845 are in overseas 
commands and 240 are in the United States. These 
education centers are staffed with 1,700 instructors, 
of whom 700 are civilian and the remaining are full 
or part-time military personnel. 

The Army is definitely interested in raising the edu- 
cational level of each and every soldier. This fact 
is proved by the many educational opportunities made 
available to the individual soldier. Since members of 
the Army are assigned regular duties within the serv- 
ice, the educational opportunities are offered for the 
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most part during the soldier’s off-duty time. Most 
classes and supervised study rooms are conducted in 
the evening. 

Duty-time classes are authorized in certain instances 
for subjects deemed necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the military mission. Examples of such sub- 
jects are: clerical subjects necessary for training typ- 
ists and clerks in the Army; language of the country 
in which a soldier may be stationed; literacy training 
for illiterates. 

Cost to soldier is nominal.—The cost for this edu- 
eation to the individual soldier is nominal. Costs for 
the various types of opportunities are: 


1. The cost for enrollment in a correspondence or 
self-teaching course with the U. 8S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute is $2.00. For this one fee a student may enroll in 
as many additional courses as desired, provided that he 
maintains satisfactory progress. 

2. The cost for correspondence courses taken with the 
59 civilian schools and colleges co-operating with USAFI 
is slightly higher. For these courses the student pays 
the matriculation fee and cost of textbooks, while the 
Army pays all costs for lesson service. The cost of 
courses available through colleges contracting with 
USAFI in most instances ranges from four to twelve 
dollars per course. 

3. The Army will pay 75 per cent of the cost of tuition 
with a maximum of $25.00 per course per semester to- 
wards the tuition of any course a soldier may wish to take 
during his off-duty time in residence at a nearby school or 


college. 
4. No charge is made for enrollment in classes con- 


ducted at local posts, camps, or stations. 


Thousands participate in education program.—That 
the Army Education Program is popular with the 
soldiers can best be illustrated by their participation. 
As previously stated, over 250,000 members of the 
Army are currently participating in various phases of 
the program. 

More than 11,500 members of the armed forces are 
enrolling in self-teaching and correspondence courses 
offered by the USAFI and the co-operating colleges 
each month. The cumulative enrollment in USAFI 
approximates 1,800,000. 

Five thousand men a month are qualifying for high- 
school diplomas or equivalency certificates. 

The ten most popular USAFI correspondence 
course offerings in order are: Algebra I, Bookkeeping 
and Accounting I, American History, English I. Book- 
keeping and Accounting II, Review Arithmetic, Gregg 
Shorthand I, Physics, English II, Plane Geometry. 

Approximately 5,000 members of the Army are at- 
tending classes in residence during their off-duty time 
at schools and colleges located near military posts to 
which soldiers may be assigned. 

Most popular college subjects being studied are 
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algebra, trigonometry, English composition, and ac- 
counting. Refrigeration, plastics, automotive power 
plants, photography, Diesel engines, and aviation 
engines lead in the technical field. 

Over 60,000 soldiers are attending classes organized 
for them at Army installations. A recent survey in- 
dicates that business-education subjects lead the field 
in popularity with 30 per cent of the men enrolled in 
such subjects. Popularity of other subject fields 
stated in percentages are: English 14.7; foreign lan- 
guages 14.5; mathematics (all levels) 12.5; trade sub- 
jects 10.8; natural sciences 5.7; literacy training 5.7; 
social sciences 3.5; others 3.3. 

Testing services.—A popular feature of the Army 
Education Program is the testing service available 
through the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
Among the tests are end-of-course tests for each sub- 
ject offered which are designed to show how well a 
student has mastered a specific course. A second type 
of test is a subject examination designed to measure 
an individual’s knowledge in standard high-school or 
college subjects regardless of how he acquired that 
knowledge. 

Somewhat like the subject tests are the tests of 
general educational development (usually called GED 
tests). These are high-school- and college-level tests 
were designed during World War II to measure what 
an individual has learned in general education from 
all his experiences, including formal, informal, self- 
learned, or just “absorbed” education and training. 

The value of these GED tests is shown by the fact 
that state departments of education of 46 states and 
the District of Columbia recognize successful comple- 
tion of the high-school GED test as evidence that an 
individual has the equivalent of a high-school educa- 
tion. 

Through these tests thousands of military personnel 
are being granted high-school diplomas, given high- 
school-equivalency certificates, or given placement in 
colleges and universities throughout the United States. 
Approximately 7,000 members of the Army are cur- 
rently asking use of the GED test each month. 

Academic credit available—The Army Education 
Program does not give academic credit for courses 
completed, nor does it suggest to civilian schools how 
much eredit to grant individuals for educational at- 
tainment in the Army. However, through the efforts 
and co-operation of the Commission on Accreditation 
of the American Council on Education, high schools, 
colleges, and state departments of education of the 
48 states of the United States are most co-operative 
in granting academic credit to individuals for educa- 
tional attainments accomplished through the Army 
Education Program. It is estimated that more than 
a half million members of the Army have received 
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high-school diplomas or high-school-equivalency cer- 
tificates on the basis of educational progress accom- 
plished while in the service. Over 1,500,000 men have 
been granted some academic credit. 

Army Career Guidance Plan——The Army Eduea- 
tion Program will play an important role in the 
Army Career Guidance Plan, which went into effect 
on March 1, 1948. This plan provides for the group- 
ing of related jobs into career fields of specialization 
in which the individual soldier may develop his skills 
and work in an orderly and regulated manner to the 
higher grades and more advanced jobs. Approxi- 
mately fifty major fields of specialization have been 
established. 

Department of the Army publications, outlining 
job descriptions and progression steps for each spe- 
cifie career, will include lists of related Army educa- 
tion courses, including courses offered by the co- 
operating colleges and universities, which will prove 
helpful to the individual soldier in preparing for his 
Army career. 

Under the Career Guidance Plan each Troop In- 
formation and Education Officer is charged with the 
responsibility of informing Army personnel of the 
Army education courses available which will be help- 
ful in the preparation for specialists examinations. 
The various specialists examinations must be success- 
fully accomplished by each individual before he is 
eligible for promotion. 

Mobile education units—An aggressive attack is 
under way to take the Army Education Program to 
isolated occupation soldiers in the field. Mobile Army 
Education Units housed in six-by-sixes and converted 
ambulances are rumbling over the highways of Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, Germany, and Austria in an 
effort to reach every possible serviceman. 

The Mobile Education Units are staffed with en- 
listed personnel and officers who serve as educational 
counselors and correspondence and _self-teaching- 
course salesmen for on-the-spot enrollment and edu- 
cational guidance. These units follow carefully 
planned schedules into the field at the request of 
units desiring the prompt and compiete course and 
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counseling service. The trained personnel staffing 
these mobile units in Europe and the Far East Com. 
mand are prepared to answer any questions the soldier 
may ask concerning testing services, college require. 
ments, courses for job preparation, requirements for 
high-school graduation, employment opportunities jy 
particular professions and vocational fields, and the 
possible acceptance of Army education accomplish- 
ments by civilian educational institutions in the 
United States. 

Among the facilities carried in the units are q 
sample library displaying some of the USAFT text- 
books available; a kit of vocational advisement mate- 
rials for those seeking information about definite jobs; 
and a supply of courses for those who desire immedi- 
ate issue after finding a course that appeals to their 
particular educational desires. 

The Far East Command has in operation six such 
mobile Army education trailers and a completely 
fitted railroad car, which visits stations accessible by 
rail, while three trailer units are currently servicing 
American soldiers stationed in Germany. During a 
six-month period in the Far East, mobile units con- 
tacted 240 installations and informed over 15,000 
soldiers of the educational opportunities available 
through the Army Education Program. 

The Army Education Program is proving very 
popular with alert commanders who are making every 
effort to assist individual soldiers in furthering them- 
selves educationally. 

That this education program is exceedingly popular 
with the individual soldier is proved by the thousands 
of letters written voluntarily by soldiers expressing 
appreciation of the educational opportunities offered. 
One letter from a private first class very well ex- 
presses the opinions of thousands of soldiers. It says 
in part: “I enrolled in the Army Education Program 
because I wanted to further my education while in 
the service. The courses I have taken have given me 
invaluable aid, not only in my service work, but also 
in my plans for the future. If it were possible, I 
would advise each and every serviceman to take 
courses with the Army Education Program.” 





TEACHERS AND EQUALITY OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

It is a paradox in American history that, while faith 
in education and in the provision of equality of edu- 
cational opportunities is one of the most deep-rooted 
of American sentiments, the public esteem of teachers 
has never paralleled its faith in education. The Amer- 
ican public has been trained to spend money on build- 
ings and equipment, but has not yet discovered that 


its expenditure for teachers is not commensurate with 
the work expected of them. 

In all discussions of measures to put the idea of 
equality of educational opportunity into effect, the 
one, and the chief, factor that would be implemented 
has on the whole not been given the attention that it 
deserves. Buildings are important; equipment is im- 
portant; and so are textbooks and materials of in- 
struction. But these only provide the conditions un- 
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ich the educational process can be carried on. 
well-prepared and well-qualified teachers 
none of these conditions has any meaning. 

This is as true in the lower grades as it is at the 
ollege and university level. In the important series 
»f volumes issued by the President’s Commission on 
Ticher Education, Volume IV, “Staffing Higher Edu- 
ation,” deserves special attention. Much that ap- 
nears in this volume ean easily be applied to primary 


fer wl 
ithout 


» or secondary education. Thus, for example, “Stronger 


personnel and better training are required if the ob- 
jectives of higher education are to be fully realized” 
could well be generalized by the omission of one word. 
So could the following concluding paragraph: 

The task ahead of providing faculty personnel ade- 
quate for the kind of higher education our Nation re- 
quires places a tremendous responsibility upon our democ- 


racy. That responsibility is one which must be borne 


‘collectively by publie and private agencies, by lay and 
(professional citizens, by teachers and administrators. 


| Only pooled efforts can meet the challenge—the challenge 
"to improve democracy by improving higher education. 


"secondary, or higher education, is the teacher. 


The key to that improvement, whether in primary, 
To 


: provide ready aecess to schools, colleges, and univer- 
‘sities does not in itself guarantee equality of educa- 
' tional opportunity. The only guarantee lies in the 


jg is. 


teacher. This has been recognized in all proposals 


‘for the reconstruction of education wherever they 
" have been put forward, not only in the United States, 


' but in other countries. 


The crucial problem every- 


' where lies in the reeruitment, preparation, and re- 


F muneration of teachers. The volume, “Staffing Higher 


' Education,” is one that should be read by everyone 


i 


© the month. 


4 interested in implementing the ideal of equality of 
' educational opportunity and the dedication of edu- 


cation to the realization and enrichment of democ- 


® racy.—I. L. K. 


MORE EDUCATIONAL NEWS FROM 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Tue educational purge inaugurated by the new 


& Czech regime continued during March. Eleven pro- 
| tessors and five assistants at the technical school and 
' agricultural school of Prague were dismissed early in 


All missionary work was discontinued 


' and missionaries were informed that they would have 


to leave the country. Athletic and youth organiza- 
_ tons were brought under the control of the Commu- 


nist-oriented Union of Czech Youth. Publishing of 


» all types became a government monopoly as the month 


4 closed. 


Action committees took over all cultural and 
scientific societies. A thoroughgoing program of in- 


» ‘octrinating Czechs with Anti-Americanism and Anti- 
anti-Communism is in full swing. 


Gleichschaltung does not belong to history. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 

To promote intercommunication among Catholic 
religious educators in various countries, a group of 
Belgian Catholic clergymen and laymen have estab- 
lished the Centre International d’Etudes de la Forma- 
tion Religieuse. One of the main functions of this 
organization is to publish Lumen Vitae, a quarterly 
devoted to current developments in Catholic education 
throughout the world. 

Articles are published in English, French, and Ger- 
man. English summaries are provided whenever an 
article appears in French or German. French sum- 
maries follow all contributions in English. 

The first issue (January-March) of 1917 contains 
an article by the Reverend John La Farge, S.J., editor 
of America, on the religious education of the Amer- 
ican Negro, as well as eleven other contributions on 
Catholic education in Denmark, France, England, 
South Africa, and elsewhere. 

Further information may be obtained from the Rev- 
erend A. Verhoosel, 30 West 16th Street, New York 
11. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY’S PROGRAM IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Rurus C. Harris, president of Tulane University, 
announced on March 3 that a program in interna- 
tional relations to prepare students for foreign service 
with the government or for other services abroad has 
been instituted in the College of Arts and Sciences. The 
four-year program provides for intensive study in the 
fields of political science, languages, sociology, his- 
tory, and economics. Students will be required to 
maintain a better-than-average scholastic standing in 
order to pursue the course of study. 

The program, which is under the direction of L. 
Vaughan Howard, professor of political science and 
head of the department, is designed not only to pre- 
pare students for positions in the foreign service but 
to assist them in assuming their responsibilities as in- 
formed citizens. John E. Kieffer, associate professor 
of political science, will supervise students and act as 
adviser. “All students pursuing the new program will 
be required to meet the regular degree requirements 
in the College of Arts and Sciences while specializing 
in the international program.” Several new courses 
will be added in the foreign-relations field. 


THE BALANCED PLAN OF EDUCATION AT 
MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 
EVEN colleges tend to change with the times. At 
the very least, they change their promotional slogans. 
Sometimes it is difficult to tell what type of change 
has taken place. 
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The Missouri Valley College (Marshall), for in- 
stance, has recently prepared a mimeographed outline 
of what it calls “the balanced plan of education.” It 
assures the reader that the program of the B.A. “has 
been devised in harmony with progressive American 


philosophies of education.” Furthermore, 


Missouri Valley College has as its aim educating the 
whole man or woman. Education is more than prepara- 
tion for a vocation or profession, more than a dollars- 
and-cents proposition. A liberal-arts program should 
acquaint the student with the broad cultural values that 
are our heritage; it should result in his becoming an 
independent, clear thinker; it should encourage his crea- 
tive abilities and discreet use of the imagination; it 
should give him the tools for research and investigation ; 
it should enable him to get along with his fellow men; 
it should instil in him a proper regard for ethical and 
religious concepts; and it should give him sufficient 
The Missouri Valley 
It is a well- 
organized program of studies designed to produce young 


specialization to earn a living. 
Plan does not leave such matters to chance. 


men and women who have a sound general education and 
a substantial area of concentration, 

At [the college] general education is attempted, not 
through superficial survey courses, but through thorough 
foundation Basis principles, techniques, and 
attitudes are amply considered along with ideas and facts. 


courses. 


The instructors cut across narrow departmental lines in 
order to correlate and integrate various fields of study. 
During the student’s four years in college, he is required 
to take certain specified general-education courses... . 


Notes and News. 
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The “thorough foundation courses,” which mn 
offered in place of the customary “superficial survey 
courses,” betray a bit of the old look: “Foundatigg 
of American History and Government,” “Foundatig, 
of Social Sciences,” “Man and His Physical Wor: 
ete. This may be merely another case of muta 
mutandis, but then again it may in actuality repre 
sent what J. Frederick Deering, dean of the College 
calls “a middle road between diluted general edyq, 
tion and stifling specialization.” 


STUDIES “UBER ALLES” 


THOSE who believe that the primary purpose of; 
college is to advance learning will be heartened by tly 
action of the administration of St. Louis Universi 
in rejecting an invitation for the varsity basketbal 
team to play in the Olympic tryouts at Madisn 
Square Garden, New York City. By virtue of its yi. 
tory in the National Invitation Tournament in Mare, 
the St. Louis squad, or “Billikens,” became automat. 
cally eligible for the pre-Olympic tests. In deelinix 
the honor, the council of the university stated thy 
“scholastic requirements of the university are suc) 
that it is deemed unfair to the members of the tean 
to ask them to further absent themselves from th 
classes.” Coach Ed Hickey and “the boys” were » 
ported as “gladly” aecepting this decision. 

Score two points for scholarship! 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
April 19: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

EK. DuncAN GrizzELL, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been named dean, School 
of Education, to sueceed John H. Minnick when the 
latter retires, July 1, after 27 years of service. 


Howarp ALBERT JOHNSON, assistant dean of stu- 
dents, School of Business and Civie Administration, 
City College (New York), has been appointed as- 
sistant dean of students, the Associated Colleges of 
Upper New York. 

Witu1AM SPEER, director of admissions, Rutgers 
University (New Brunswick, N. J.), has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post, director of student 
life, in which capacity he will work closely with the 
president, Robert C. Clothier, in the nonacademie ac- 
tivities of the students with reference to health, char- 
George A. Kramer, as- 
has sueceeded Mr. 


acter, and social development. 


sistant director of admissions, 


Speer. 


FraNK WILLIAM Epwarps, professor of civil ens 
neering, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburg) 
13), will sueceed Philip C. Huntly as director of the 
department of civil engineering, Illinois Institute of 
Technology (Chicago 16), September 1, following the 
latter’s retirement at the end of August. 


THE following appointments for the academic yet 
1948-49 have been announced by Oberlin (Ohio) Cd: 
lege; Mrs. Bernhard Ragner, director of the Frenc 
House; W. Dean Holdeman, whose appointment ss 
assistant director of admissions and veterans’ cou! 
selor was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, September 
29, 1945, acting director of admissions and veterans 
counselor; Dorothy M. Smith, assistant in the burew 
of appointments, acting director of the bureali 
Thomas H. Le Due, acting associate professor of his 
tory; David L. Anderson, assistant professor 0! 
physics; Wade Ellis, assistant professor of mathe 
maties; Paul H. Boase, instructor in speech; and V. 
Robert Rankin, lecturer in religion. 


THomas C. PouLTeR, associate director, Armoll 
Research Foundation, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
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has been appointed to a comparable post in the Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Stanford University. Until 
the termination of his present work later in the year, 
Dr. Poulter will serve as a scientific consultant to the 
Stanford Research Institute. 


J. E. WatLace WALLIN, whose retirement as di- 
rector, division of special education and mental hy- 
giene, Delaware State Department of Public Instruc- 
lois was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, April 7, 
1945, will direct a graduate workshop on the educa- 
tion of mentally handicapped children in the Northern 
Wisconsin Colony and Training School during the 
summer under the auspices of the State Teachers Col- 
lege (Milwaukee). Dr. Wallin is at present writing 
a new book, “Children with Mental and Physical 
Handicaps.” 

Leroy J. Ropertson, professor of music, Brigham 
Young University (Provo, Utah), will sueceed Thomas 
Giles as head of the department of music, Univer- 
sity of Utah, July 1, when the latter retires after 35 
years of service. The department of history and 
political science has been divided into two depart- 
ments, with Leland H. Creer, present head of the com- 
bined departments, named as head of the department 
of history. G. Homer Durham, head of the univer- 
sity’s Institute of Government, will add to his present 
duties the chairmanship of the department of political 


© science. 


Tue following announcement of appointments at 
Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.) was sent 
to SCHOOL AND Society under date of April 12: Wal- 


| lace Herbert Magoon, associate professor of foreign 


languages, Michigan State Normal College (Ypsi- 
lanti), will sueceed Edgar A. Menk, retiring this 
spring after 19 years of service as head of the depart- 
ment of foreign languages; Alice W. Nichols, whose 
appointment as associate professor of art was re- 
ported in these columns, August 2, 1947, will sueceed 
Susan M. Trane as head of the department upon the 
retirement of the latter this spring; Mary Mitchell has 
been named instruetor in music; Earl Schuster, first 
oboist with the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
part-time instruetor in musie; and Amy Kathryn Kin- 
‘le, instruetor in physical education in the Burris 
School (the campus laboratory school). 


HeteN Maup Cam, lecturer in history, University 
of Cambridge (England), and an authority on Eng- 
lish constitutional history, is the first woman to be ap- 
pointed to a full professorship in Harvard University. 
Miss Cam, who will assume her new post next fall, 
will give courses in medieval English history for stu- 
dents in Radeliffe College and the university as the 
lirst holder of the new Samuel Zemurray, Jr., and 
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Doris Zemurray Stone Radcliffe professorship. The 
professorship, open only to women scholars, was en- 
dowed through a $250,000 bequest by Samuel Zemur- 
ray of New Orleans, president of the United Fruit 
Company, who made the gift in honor of his children, 
the late Samuel Zemurray, Jr., who died in action dur- 
ing World War II, and his daughter, Mrs. Roger T. 
Stone of Costa Rica, who is a trustee of Radcliffe 
College. 


HERBERT FEDERER, GEORGE W. WHITEHEAD, AND 
BJARNI JONSSON, members of the staff of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, Brown University, have received 
promotions, effective July 1. Dr. Federer and Dr. 
Whitehead have been advanced to associate professor- 
ships; Dr. Jonsson, to an assistant professorship. 


Gorpon C. Lez, son of Edwin A. Lee, dean, School 
of Education, University of California (Los Angeles), 
has been appointed assistant professor of education, 
Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), to succeed 
Charles Tabor Fitts, head of the department, whose 
retirement in July was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, January 24. Mr. Lee will assume his new 
duties, September 1. The following persons will re- 
ceive promotions, July 1: Elizabeth Cawthorne, as- 
sistant professor of physical education for women, 
and Joseph W. Angell, assistant professor of English, 
to associate professorships; and Karen Burt, instruc- 
tor in physical education for women, to an assistant 
professorship. 


Davin Paretsky has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of biology, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(Troy, N. Y.), to give courses in bacteriology and in- 
dustrial microbiology. 


JoAQguin B. De Castro has been appointed instruc- 
tor in Spanish, University of Connecticut. 


O.ca ANDRUSHIW has been named instructor in 
nursing education, College of Nursing, University of 
Texas (Galveston). 


Wat.ace L. Goupstern has been appointed instrue- 
tor in English, Paul Smith’s (N. Y.) College. 


Kuo Yu Sxov, Chinese educator, who has been in 
charge of UNESCO’s educational program, has been 
named special adviser on UNESCO activities in rela- 
tion to Asia and the Far East. Dr. Shou will con- 
tinue his work with the educational program until the 
arrival in Paris of E. C. Beeby later in April. 


THE following persons have been appointed to the 
National Planning Committee of the leadership-re- 
search studies in education of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity: J. B. Edmonson, dean, School of Education, 
University of Michigan; Alonzo G. Grace, state com- 
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missioner of education, Connecticut; Willard E. Gos- 
lin, superintendent of schools, Minneapolis; Ward G. 
Reeder, professor of education, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Frank Hugh Sparks, president, Wabash College 
(Crawfordsville, Ind.); and Francis L. Bacon, chair- 
man, Educational Policies Commission, NEA. The 
research studies are a part of the “unique 10-year 
‘Leadership in a Democracy’ program” of the uni- 
versity, undertaken to develop criteria for evaluating 
leadership. The vuniversity’s Personnel Research 
Board, established in 1944 for the co-ordination of 
special studies in the field of human relations, 
launched its scientific study “into the complex leader- 
ship phenomenon” two years ago. 


JAMES HeEyYwortTH-DUNNE, internationally known 
Arabic scholar, arrived recently from England and has 
assumed new duties as chief of the advanced training 
program of the Middle East Institute (1906 Florida 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C.). Included 
among Dr. Heyworth-Dunne’s duties is the supervi- 
sion of graduate students who are annually awarded 
fellowships by the institute. 


PENDLETON HERRING, an officer of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, has been appointed president, 
the Social Science Research Council (230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17), to succeed Donald Young, who 
was recently named general director of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 


Art the 42d annual meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England, April 2-3, the following 
officers were elected for 1948-49: John W. Spaeth, 
Jr., professor of classics, Wesleyan University (Mid- 
dletown, Conn.), president; Herbert N. Couch, pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin, Brown University, vice- 
president; and Van L. Johnson, of Tufts College 
(Medford, Mass.), secretary-treasurer (re-elected). 
New members of the Executive Committee are: Eliza- 
beth C. Bridge, Winsor School (Boston) ; Edmund T. 
Silk, associate professor of Latin, Yale University; 
W. Stuart Messer, Daniel Webster professor of the 
Latin language and literature, Dartmouth College; 
and Marion B. Steuerwald, Belmont (Mass.) High 
School. Dr. Johnson was named representative on the 
Council of the American Classical League. 


Tue VERY REVEREND Ropert J. SLAVIN, O.P., AND 
THE REVEREND DANIEL M. GALLIHER, O.P., president 
and registrar, respectively, Providence College, were 
recently elected to posts in national organizations. 
Father Slavin is now a member of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Catholic College and University 
Department, National Catholic Educational Associa- 
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tion; Father Galliher, national president of Delty 
Epsilon Sigma. 






Oxtec A. MASLENIKOV, chairman of the departmey 
of Slavic languages, University of California (Berke 
ley), was recently elected first vice-president, Amer, 
can Association of Teachers of Slavie and East Ruy, 
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C. GrtBert WRENN, professor of educational Dy. 13, a 
chology, University of Minnesota, has been elects erve 
divisional representative, Division of Counseling gyi chem 
Guidance, American Psychological Association, Byetire 





























Dennis C. Hatey, whose appointment as assistay, Ci 
superintendent of schools, Boston, was reported jy mati 
ScHoou anp Sociery, April 26, 1941, has been name at th 
to the superintendeney for a six-year period, effective tired 
September 1, to sueceed Arthur L. Gould, who is to bp EI 
retired. we train 

THE following persons are among 17 members of Sehe 
the staff of Syracuse (N. Y.) University who will r. rhag 
tire at the close of the academic year: Annie L. Mx. Dou 
leod, dean, College of Home Economies; Simeon 7 ville 
Hart, professor of engineering and chairman of th (Wi 
department of administrative engineering; Isaac § Jy 16), 
Carroll, associate professor of mathematics; Willian 3 (191 
Yerington, associate professor of English; and 7, Stal 
William Borgward, assistant professor of mathematics of § 

reta 
Recent Deaths me Wis 

Viota Scumip CHworowsky, instructor in speed J his 
and dramatics, Hunter College (New York City), HR 1. 
died of a cerebral hemorrhage, April 10, at the age ret 
of forty-eight years. Mrs. Chworowsky had taught diec 
Latin and served as dean and registrar (1922-24), IR va, 
Highland Manor School (Tarrytown, N. Y.), and had HB ynt 
held the instructorship in Hunter College since 1924. ry 







ALBERT FRED Woops, former president, University 
of Maryland, died, April 12, at the age of eighty-one 












years. Dr. Woods had served as assistant in botany 
(1890-93), University of Nebraska; assistant chief ] 
(1894-1900) and chief (1901-10), division of vegetable eh 
physiology and pathology, director of science work Cit 
(1926-34), and director (1926-41), Graduate School, Dr 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; dean and director, act 
department of agriculture (1910-17), University of wl 
Minnesota; president (1917-20), Maryland State Col- Hi 
lege of Agriculture; and president (1920-26), Un HR (1 
versity of Maryland. .U 
THE ReveREND WituiaM A. WHA en, S.J., former Ry - 
dean of men, Fordham University, died, April 12, at JR *" 
the age of fifty-nine years. Father Whalen had served i 
as prefect of discipline (1921-22), prefeet and le¢- H 





turer in religion (1926-27), and prefect of discipline 
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of Delty 





snd assistant to the administrator (1927-30), Loyola 
‘llege (Baltimore); dean of men (1930-37), Ford- 
ham University; and for nine years prior to his re- 
birement because of illness had been in charge of 
enances for Brooklyn Preparatory School. 
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Epwarp Monroe BatLey, chemist emeritus, Con- 
Frecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, died, April 








ial py. 73, at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Bailey had 
electej served the station as assistant chemist (1902-17), 





chemist in charge of analytical chemistry (1917-until 
retirement), and state chemist (1919-until retirement). 
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CLara LATIMER Bacon, professor emeritus of mathe- 
maties, Goucher College (Baltimore), died, April 14, 
at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Bacon was re- 
tired in 1934. 

Epgar GreorcGe Doupna, state director of teacher 
Ptraining and seeretary of the State Board of Normal 

School Regents, Wiseonsin, died of a cerebral hemor- 

rhage, April 16, at the age of sixty-nine yeats. Mr. 
 Doudna had served as prineipal (1901-03), Sexton- 
‘ ville (Wis.) High Sehool, and (1907-08), Watertown 
a (Wis.) High School; superintendent of schools (1908— 
16), Richland Center (Wis.); instructor in English 
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> (1916-18), Wisconsin State Norma! School (now 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire); superintendent 
Sof schools (1919-23), Wiseonsin Rapids ( Wis.) ; sec- 
"retary, Wisconsin Teachers Association, and editor, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education (1923-28); and in 
his last posts sinee 1928. 


Lita W. VAN DER SMISSEN, retired curator and sec- 
retary, School of Architecture, Columbia University, 
died, April 16, at the age of fifty-five years. Miss 
| Van der Smissen, who had served the school from 1917 
4 until her retirement in June, 1947, was made an honor- 
© ary member and life secretary of the Alumni Asso- 
= ciation of the School of Architecture upon her retire- 
The first Lila W. Van der Smissen Medal in 
her honor will be awarded in June, 1949. 
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EMMANUEL CHAPMAN, assistant professor of psy- 
chology and philosophy, Hunter College (New York 
City), died, April 17, at the age of forty-three years. 
Dr. Chapman, who was active in attempts to counter- 
act racial and religious diserimination and hatred and 
| who was chairman of the Committee of Catholies for 
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Col Human Rights, had served as instructor in philosophy 

Uni- (1931-34), University of Toronto, and (1934-36), 
e University of Notre Dame; assistant professor of 

mer . philosophy (1936-44), Fordham University; and as- 

at : sistant professor of psychology and philosophy (since 

ved fee 1944), Hunter College. 
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' &Epwarp A. Frrzparrick, president, Mount Mary 
| College (Milwaukee), was the only layman to be hon- 
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ored with an honorary degree by St. Mary’s College 
(San Francisco) at a convocation held, April 1, in 
conjunction with the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, a ceremony 
commemorating the centenary of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. Other recipients of the honor 
were: the Very Reverend Monsignor Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, director, department of education, Na- 
tional Catholic. Welfare Council; Brother Bonaven- 
ture Thomas, F.S.C., president, Manhattan College 
(New York City); the Reverend Samuel K. Wilson, 
8.J., professor of history, Detroit University; and 
Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., provincial of Chris- 
tian Brothers in the Baltimore province. 


Wiui1am Marcus IneGram, WILLIAM DREYER, AND 
SHERMAN C,. BisHop have been awarded summer re- 
search fellowships at the Edmund Miles Huyck Nat- 
ural History Preserve in the Helderberg Mountains 
near Albany (N. Y.). Dr. Ingram is professor of 
biological sciences, Mills College (Oakland 13); Dr. 
Dreyer, assistant professor of zoology, University of 
Cincinnati; and Dr. Bishop, professor of vertebrate 
zoology, University of Rochester (N. Y.). 


Irwin M. NEWELL, assistant professor of biology, 
University of Oregon, has been awarded a $2,500 
grant by the Arctic Institute of North America to con- 
duct a search for evidence of a land-bridge across 
Bering Strait that is believed to have connected 
Russia and Alaska at one time. Dr. Newell, who will 
begin his work in August, has been given two years in 
which to conduct his research. 


Other Items 


Cart E. WILLGoose, chairman of the division of 
physical education, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has 
sent to ScHOOL AND SoOcIETY an announcement con- 
cerning the April issue of Education. This number 
is devoted entirely to the subject of health and 
physical education under the editorship of Dr. Will- 
goose and contains articles contributed by persons 
in the field from Springfield (Mass.) College, New 
York University, Syracuse University, Boston Univer- 
sity, the Pennsylvania State College, State Teachers 
College (Cortland, N. Y.), and the United States 
Military Academy. 


THE Board of Trustees of Cornell University an- 
nounced on February 20 the establishment of the title, 
“Trustee Emeritus,” to honor retired members of the 
board “who have given outstanding service to the uni- 
versity.” Retiring or retired members who have 
served “with distinction” for a minimum aggregate 
of 15 years will be eligible for election. With the 
exception of voting rights they will have all the 
privileges of active trustees. 
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THE STATE OF THE THEATER: BRITISH 
STARS OVER BROADWAY 


WILLIAM BEYER 
New York 27 


MAN AND SUPERMAN, by George Bernard Shaw, as 
it is currently presented in a handsome, witty, and 
thoroughly captivating revival by Maurice Evans and 
a supporting cast that is as nearly perfect as any we 
have seen lately, is still a gay feather set at an im- 
pudent, rakish angle in Shaw’s hat, even though the 
The debunking 
which has, 


heaven be praised, passed its zenith and is apparently 


headgear is of the vintage of 1903. 
trend in our contemporary literature 
giving way to a new pose, that of romanticizing man’s 
vices, does not in any way militate against the effee- 
tiveness of Shaw’s earlier debunking of sex which the 
artificial code of Victorian romanticism had piously 
cultivated. Nor has Shaw’s turn-of-the-century exposé 
of the basie urgency titilating the libidos of the female 
of the species, a revelation that is still running the 
gauntlet between Broadway and Hollywood present- 
ing theatrical concoctions that disclose the sex-im- 
pelled machinations of womankind, been invalidated 
by endless sophomoric variations on the girl-gets-boy 
theme. “Man and Superman” is by far the funniest 
of the lot. 

Obviously Shaw’s originality and keener percep- 
tivity, his deeper penetration, his almost perverse glee 
in the blessed contradictions inherent in the persistent 
battle of the sexes, plus such relevant social, economie, 
and political factors as he feels are contributing to 
the fracas, make for a rounder picture since from it 
all he distills wisdom, in which respect he is unique 
among modern playwrights. His uneanny percep- 
tions, wit, and moral concern for humanity combine 
to integrate all these elements artistically and to give 
us a play that is still amazingly fresh, challenging, 
and hilarious, especially as directed in Mr. Evans’s 
masterly manner which presents it as a comic period 
piece. Shaw achieves all these things despite definite 
technical fumblings which manifest themselves par- 
Here he 
is too prone to indulge his penchant for pausing to 
Later, when these 


ticularly in the over-long, faltering first act. 


interpolate pointed aphorisms. 
grow out of the character and plot development of 
the play and so are integrated in the rhythmic prog- 
ress dramatically, they illumine and elarify as they 
go, all of which makes for complete theatrical effective- 
ness. All that we miss in “Man and Superman,” as 
we do in most of Shaw’s plays, is the element of pity. 


Shaw, the iconoclast, does not love, and never has 
loved, his characters, and without love there is yy 
that note of compassion. He seems forever hoyeriz 
over them, an agile, astute, sympathetic puppets 
who pulls the strings that activate them and yh 
speaks when they apparently are having their gy 
Any resounding off-stage-storm explosions are merely 
the Master thundering, cajoling, threatening, and j. 
claiming his pet Shavianisms, as a star tenor yodej 
challenging arias in his dressing room before going 
stage. 

While authentically 1900 in its approach to the sub. 
ject matter of the modern, liberated man in confli¢ 
with, as Shaw puts it, the life force as portrayed by 
cunning, calculating, conniving woman, the play dow 
not date. Largely this is also due to Mr. Evans why 
stars in*the role of John Tanner, the aforementione 
modern, liberated man. The production is not arti. 
ficially stylized, merely comically mannered, and Mfr, 
Evans has applied the same gay, illuminating perti- 
nence to the direction, completely realizing individu! 
characters, raffishly pointing incongruous details 
business, and setting contrasting rhythmic tempi i 
order to stimulate humor and spark the wit that le 
brings to his own character, a gem of creative artistry. 
His John Tanner ranks with his other notable achieve 
ments—Richard II, Hamlet, Macbeth. 

John Tanner is not just a typical liberated modem 
nor are the two leading women: Ann Whitefield, the 
first, who succeeds in getting Tanner appointed as her 
guardian together with his social and political enemy, 
Roebuck Ramsden, an upperelass British stuffed shir; 
Violet Robinson, whose struggle is to keep her mat, 
while Ann’s is the contriving to get hers. Neither is 
ever merely conventional. There is something extr- 
ordinary about them, since Shaw, being an extraorti- 


nary person himself, creates characters in his ow 
In this way his characters, while not being 
rounded out humanly, are elevated to a Shavian-in- 
spired individualism. How else could they share with 
him his predilection for aphorisms? In a way he a 
most makes them symbols, always a bit eccentric, like 


likeness. 


their creator, and therefore unique. Tanner’s chaut- 
feur, Henry Straker the new mechanical-era man is 
the most perfect example of this character-extensi0l 
approach of Shaw’s, yet we accept it all since there 
is so much wisdom and wit in it and makes for scintil 
lating theatrical company with which to while away 
an evening. Then too, aside from the fun in it, 
Shaw’s moral persuasiveness, fortunately, outweighs 
his capacity for social satire and political lampooning. 
These, being topical, often date; while the buoyatt 
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fervor, as he wittily projects it, tends to univer- 
a quality that puts the best of Shaw among 


moral 
ality— 
he classics. 

Evans has implied these considerations in his ap- 
proach to the play and the players, for they all match 
he Shavian wit, style, pomposity, and artificial ex- 
Duppeter pggeration in the pointed manner of their skillful 
and wy playing. It is touched with salubrious satire, dexter- 
their sr pusly heightened and airily traced throughout, con- 

i istently, beguilingly, and disarmingly of a piece. We 

had feared that Mr. Evans’s long experience in the 
PShakespearean tradition might intrude in a contempo- 
yary comedy. Not a bit of it, though the temptation 

js there, notably in the scenes with Henry Straker, a 

clown in his own inimitable way, and genuinely funny, 


never hag 
lere is hot 
T hovering 


Are merely 
10r yodels 


* SOlng oy 


O the py 

m 7 which is more that we have ever found to be the case 
conflict , ; ; ; ; 

~ with the Bard’s clowns or his so-called comedies, with 

Taye ‘ , ° * 
phe. the exception of “The Taming of the Shrew.” Never 


Dlay docs 


: ' do these two men clown for the sake of clowning. 
7ans w 10 


They stick to the text and remain in character, with 





lentioned ae ; ; ; 
; hilarious results. If anything, passing time has 
pa heightened the comedy, for Henry, as the then new- 
ete age mechanically minded man, gives rise to many 
dividu I brilliant observations, no doubt disturbingly pro- 
aed : phetic at the turn of the century, but now raucously 
can i im true and, consequently, richer in laughter. This facet 
that be &§ uniquely Shaw 8, for, in seeing beyond the simple 
artistry 4 personal conflicts into the broader social implica- 
achiev. ME LORS: he alerts us to his awareness of the historic 
sequence in life and the subsequent perspective this 
© vives him on human motivations. Ineseapably this 
pyri ™ makes for prophecies and for truth which give “Man 
~ mt RS ond Superman,” as well as the best of his other plays, 
aha stature and significance. 
_— Mr. Evans’s perfection is matched by Malcom Keen 
1 shirt; “ 7 
> man, as the pompous reactionary, Roebuck Ramsden ; 
Saw i ' Frances Rowe as the starry-eyed, innocent huntress 
mee © of Tanner, Ann Whitefield; Carmen Mathews as the 
_ > caleulatingly tenacious Violet Robinson; Jack Man- 
raord- i Aa ; ae 
_ ‘fi. ning as the opinionated, ingratiating chauffeur, Henry 
ee : Straker. Tony Bickley as Hector Malone, Jr., the 
__.- J young American who secretly marries Violet and thus 
ne precipitates much of the conflict; Victor Sutherland 
he ss Malone, Sr., American capitalist, who worked him- 
> self up from the gutter with stars and garters in his 
7 eyes; and Chester Stratton as Octavius Robinson, a 
sap thankless silly-ass role that he plays with matchless 
ane Poi are on a par with them. Frederick Stover, set 
oe conga, and David Ffolkes, costumes, complement 
nti Mr. Evans’s insouciance with flair, color, and impu- 
rae dence. All in all, it adds up to a perfect evening 
" th playgoers across the country may enjoy when 
its the company goes on tour next season. 
a Another production soon (May 3) to begin a tour of 


oe the country is “The Winslow Boy,” by Terence Ratti- 
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gan, British playwright, now repeating at the Empire 
Theatre on Broadway the success it achieved in Lon- 
don. It is a play one can easily recommend since it 
effectively deals with an important theme, the demo- 
cratic rights of the individual when threatened by 
official tyranny, and is splendidly acted by a group 
of superior British actors especially imported by its 
producers here, John C. Wilson, H. M. Tennent, Ltd., 
and the Theatre Guild. The performers particularly 
are to be recommended as their playing is superb and 
fully deserve the acclaim that has been accorded them. 

As to the play, “The Winslow Boy” is based on a 
cause célébre in England in the decade prior to World 
War I and deals with a boy in a naval school who is 
falsely accused of stealing and summarily dismissed 
from the institution. This impels the lad’s indignant 
father to institute proceedings against the Crown, 
heretofore sacrosanct, and ultimately to vindicate his 
son and the family name, although practically being 
forced into bankruptcy in the process. The incident 
caused a considerable stir in England at the time, and 
Mr. Rattigan has wisely dramatized the situation at a 
fitting moment when the rights of the individual in a 
democratic society are being challenged by tyrannical 
totalitarian ideologies. This timeliness, plus the uni- 
versality of the premise, undoubtedly contributes 
greatly to the success of the play both here and in 
London. This is not always the ease with British 
dramatie hits the social themes of which American 
audiences often find too indular and remote. “The 
Linden Tree,” by the eminent British playwright, 
J. B. Priestley, is the most recent example of an out- 
standing London success that closed after a week’s 
run in Manhattan. 

Alan Webb, who plays the boy’s father, presents a 
moving characterization making the tenacious, right- 
eous, crotchety, middle-aged disciplinarian a warmly 
sympathetic and touching figure. His very contradic- 
tions humanize him and draw us to him. As his smug, 
conventionally minded wife, Madge Compton as gra- 
cious and genially engaging, as are the older son, Owen 
Holder, and the lad’s sister, Valerie White, the radical 
of the family, who staunchly and brightly stands by 
even though she must sacrifice her own romance to the 
cause. Michael Newell, who plays the boy, gives a 
completely ingratiating performance and gains our 
sympathy by his logical boyish behavior in his gradual 
detachment from the legal proceedings as the years 
pass. Unfortunately, the very opening of the play, 
an inexpertly contrived bit, gets the boy off to a bad 
start, for he is foreed cold onto the stage at an emo- 
tional peak in his life that would take an actor of 
Gielgud’s mature stature to encompass and project 
successfully. This considerably handicaps Master 
Newell. However, he adroitly picks up the emotional 
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pattern of the character, when brought into the play 
with the others to support him, and performs with a 
beguiling authority and sensitivity. It strikes us, 
incidentally, that the otherwise excellent first act could 
be considerably improved without this awkward and 
extraneous introduction. 

As the severe, coldly caleulating barrister, Frank 
Allensby impresses us as a bit too sinister, but this is 
largely due to the stock treatment of the character 
in the writing and the mechanical trend of. the play 
from his entrance on. The remainder of the com- 
pany is excellent, especially George Benson as the 
apologetic, middle-age suitor. All in all, the actors 
perform with admirable ease, penetrating grasp of 
characterization, and adroit handling of significant 
detail, all the more pointed because it seems so casual, 
a characteristic of English acting. The ensemble per- 
formance is perfect and is one more example of the 
superior training of the English actor who has the 
enviable opportunity of getting invaluable experience 
in the hundred-odd repertory and stock companies 
that dot the British Isles. Here he acquires the neces- 
sary skill in a stimulating repertory of classics, as well 
as modern plays, enacting a variety of roles: prac- 
tically the year round, so that when he achieves a 
London engagement he is fully equipped and up to 
the challenge. 

On the other hand, our young actor, in the past two 
decades since the advent of the talking pictures and 
the radio, has no such training ground. American 
repertory and stock companies, except for the seatter- 
ing of summer theaters where producing is done largely 
in a haphazard fashion, have all but ceased to exist, 
leaving only the rare opportunities Broadway pro- 
vides for aspiring thespians, mostly inexperienced and 
thus unqualified for the task. The result is mainly 
a leveling off of acting downward to a plane on a 
par with the most inexperienced novitiates. Many ex- 
amples of excellent acting on the part of our older 
artists are to be seen, true, but the production level of 
acting is deplorably lacking in artistry, not to mention 
profesionalism. To break this bottleneck many of our 
despairing young actors are eagerly banding together 
in small training groups since the only way for them 
to gain experience is in acting. As it now stands, 
acting in America is largely a matter of personality 
persuasiveness; it completely neglects essential stage 
deportment. Voice training, body movement, the skill 
of interplaying, sustaining cohesive character develop- 
ment, erystal-clear projection, all go by the board, 
and we have too many performers who cannot be 
heard half way back in the orchestra, who do not 
know how to get about the stage, and who are en- 
tirely oblivious to the subtleties of sustaining a char- 
acterization, integration, and the thematic develop- 


ment of the play as a whole. The only direetoy; ,, 
have who are doing anything to take up this slack ay 
Elia Kazan, who staged “A Streetear Named Desire’. 
Robert Lewis, of “Brigadoon” fame; and Joshyy 
Logan, producer-director and coauthor of “Mis, 
Roberts.” All these plays, incidentally, are outstayj 
ing hits, brilliantly acted. 

Of course, when one remembers the acting of a phy 
before the play itself, that alone is a comment on {iy 
play, and such is the case with “The Winslow Boy? 
Terence Rattigan was formerly represented by the 
Lunts in “O Mistress Mine,” a piece of superficiz) 
inconsequential trivia, a waste of everybody’s ting 
Fortunately in “The Winslow Boy” he has come 
grips with a real situation and, while he develops th 
story mainly in stock playwriting terms after gettin: 
off to a fresh, compelling first act, there is enough 
truthful impact in the basic idea for a generally 
touching evening’s entertainment. We regret, though, 
that the author is more intrigued by the moral ip. 
plications of his narrative than in artistically «. 
ploring the original dramatie possibilities inherent in 
it. None the less, Mr. Rattigan is singularly succes 
ful in overcoming the technical difficulties implicit 
in handling the episodic treatment inescapable in the 
play’s necessary time lapses with an ingenious preset- 
tation in a single setting. The play also gains by the 
use of a recognizable, conventional family about whieh 
the story turns. However, Mr. Rattigan’s develop. 
ment of the family makes them just another stuffy, 
middle-class set stressing the traditional British stiff 
upper-lip attitude, who have little of dramatic pr- 
vocativeness in them. Had he approached the family 
with the perceptivity of the truly creative artist ani 
taken up this slack by freshness and originality, thu 
illuminating his characters with an ingenuity that 
catches the unique and dramatically stimulating sitv- 
ation in which they find themselves, “The Winslow 
Boy” would have been masterfully compelling ani 
genuinely moving, rather than merely touching in 2 
pedestrian, leisurely way. The play is definitely 1 
step up, none the less, and we look forward with i- 
terest to Mr. Rattigan’s next offering. 


A MUSEUWM’S AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
INSTITUTE 
GRACE FisHER RAMSEY and MARGUERITE NEWGARDEN 
American Museum of Natural History 
IRENE F.. CYPHER 
New York University 


Avpio-Visuau Aips in Action formed the theme of 
the fourth annual Audio-Visual Aids Institute held 01 
January 9 and 10 at the American Museum of Nat- 
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aral History in New York City. Friday afternoon’s 
session was devoted to previewing and discussing 
new classroom films which included: “The Meaning 
of Percentage” (Young America Films), “Mammals 
of the Countryside” (Coronet), “What are Fractions” 
(Films, Ine.), “Making a Mural” (Encyclopedia 
Britannica), and “The Story of the Bees” (United 
World Films). Irene F. Cypher, assistant professor 
of communications, New York University, conducted a 
lively discussion which showed that the instructors 
present were better able than formerly to apply more 
eritieal standards in their selection of films. 

The Friday evening session was given over to enter- 
tainment in the form of two new films secured through 
William F. Kruse of United World Films, Inc. They 
were “Whaling in the Antarctic” and “Bush Christ- 
mas.” In introducing “Bush Christmas,’ Mr. Kruse 
stated that this film is one of a series of children’s 
entertainment films produced specifically for child 
audiences by Children’s Entertainment Films—G-B 
Instructional Ltd. It is set in the Blue Mountains 
of New South Wales, Australia. Its heroes are a 
group of five remarkable children, in this case well 
supported by a most capable adult cast. The story 
is fresh and adventurous, and the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the audience of more than a thousand edu- 
cators showed that it has universal interest. 

The first part of the Saturday morning session of 
the institute consisted of four panel demonstration 
lessons on different levels. Third-grade pupils of 


> Hunter College Model School, under the leadership of 
_ Anna Curtis Chandler, showed the integrated use of 


many kinds of audio-visual aids in their presentation, 
“In the Land of Montezuma.” This was followed by 
sixth-grade pupils, under Priscilla Ellis from the 
Watchung School of Montelair (N. J.), giving “A 
Parade of the New England States.” Each pupil in 
costume gave a vivid portrayal of everyday life in 
the early colonial days, using simply and inexpen- 
sively made visual materials which could easily be 
produced by any alert group of pupils under an 
enthusiastie teacher such as Miss Ellis showed her- 
self to be. 

Meanwhile, in the high-school section, Edna Scrib- 
ner, with students from the Graham School of Mount 
Vernon (N. Y.), was also demonstrating the use of 
pupil-made audio-visual materials on the high-school 
level. Following this, Paul F. Brandwein, chairman 
of biology in Forest Hills High School, introduced 
Evelyn Morhalt and her senior-high-school pupils who 
went into action to demonstrate their method of work 
in the preparation of a motion-picture film. 

The institute meetings then moved to the audi- 
torium, where, under the chairmanship of Paul A. 
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Kennedy, assistant superintendent of schools, New 
York City, the high light in interest was the conclusion 
of the “Oscar” competition for the best school-made 
film of one hundred feet or less in length, submitted 
in the 1947 contest. The panel of judges had used 
the following bases of selection for the films entered : 
1. Does the film have a well defined purpose and does 
it achieve this purpose? 2. Photography—composi- 
tion, lighting, and focusing. 3. Story—central theme, 
continuity, titling, direction, imagination. 4. Narra- 
tion or commentary, sound effects. The five films ad- 
judged best were projected for the audience in the 
reverse order of their excellence with student nar- 
rators accompanying three of the films. The five films 
shown were: “Washington’s Heights,” made by the 
Arista Film Committee and Biology Film Squad of 
George Washington High School, New York City; 
“This is My School,” produced by Larry Frisch and 
Mario Mercado of Cherry Lane School (Darien, 
Conn.); “Power or Perdition,” produced by the 
Camera Club of Forest Hills High School; “Assign- 
ment for Tomorrow,” by the Commerce Club of the 
High School of Commerce, New York City; and “Re- 
actions in Frogs,” produced by the Camera Club of 
Evander Childs High School, the Bronx, with David 
Schneider acting as faculty adviser. 

Rein S. Hadsell, associate director of the Com- 
mission on Motion Pictures, American Council on 
Education, acted as chairman of the judges. Follow- 
ing the projection of the winning films, Mr. Hadsell 
explained in detail the reasons for each decision of 
the judges and stated there was unanimity of opinion 
among the judges in awarding the “Oscar” to the film, 
“Reactions in Frogs.” In his general remarks he 
stated that the motion picture is an extremely difficult 
medium, and these pupils are working in an impor- 
tant field. “We not only need workers with high 
technical skill in this field,” said Mr. Hadsell, “but we 
also need citizens who will critically appraise what is 
being done with the motion-picture medium. The best 
way to learn about motion pictures is to learn by 
doing and I consider that the American Museum of 
Natural History is making an important contribution 
by fostering this annual ‘Oscar’ competition among 
the high schools of the United States.” 

Wayne M. Faunce, vice-director of the Museum, 
then presented the Museum’s “Oscar” to George 
Dlugatz, representing the Camera Club of Evander 
Childs High School. He next presented special cer- 
tificates or an “Award of Merit” to the representatives 
of the clubs producing the four next best films. Mr. 


Faunce stated that it was extremely encouraging to 
note the marked improvement in the quality of this 
year’s films over those entered last year. 


He felt 














there had been good selection of subject matter, that 
the films achieved their purpose, the scientific aspects 
were well handled, and there was considerable imagi- 
nation used in handling some of the stories. 

At the general session following an informal buffet 
luncheon, Charles A. Siepmann, chairman of com- 
munications, New York University, gave an address 
on “The Radio and Mass Media of Communication 
in Edueation.” He stated that teachers, through 
neglect of radio and films—both as exploited com- 
mercially and as modern tools adaptable to classroom 
use—are missing a golden opportunity to relate class- 
room teaching to children’s extracurricular experi- 
ences, to life as they live it, and to the enrichment 
and enlivening of teaching methods. He added that 
we need projectors for films and play-backs for radio 
transcriptions in every classroom. Knowledge of 
audio-visual techniques should be a condition of 
teacher certification, not, as now, in three states only, 
but in all states of the Union. The machine shop of 
education needs radical vitalizing. In failing to use 
audio-visual aids, education lingers twenty years be- 
hind the times. 

The final speaker was Byron A. Stuart of West- 
field (N. J.), who spoke on “Education for the Super- 
sonic Age.” Dr. Stuart stated that audio-visual tools 
of learning are the jet-propelled aids which today 
hold the key to streamlining education. He reviewed 
the findings of their uses by the Army and Navy and 
then gave the results of a survey in visual education 
which he had made in New Jersey through the co- 
operation of the county superintendents of schools. 
This showed that communities are making greater use 
of instructional films and filmstrips with the establish- 
ment of film libraries in sixty-seven school districts 
in the state; that there is an increase in the use of 
rented films and other visual aids in the form of nat- 
ural-history specimens, lantern slides, charts, and pic- 
tures supplied to the schools by the New Jersey State 
Museum in Trenton, but that far larger funds should 
be made available with an over-all organization before 
New Jersey’s job can progress much farther. He 
cited the Virginia plan as one where an appropriation 
by the legislature has made possible the rapid develop- 
ment of a visual-education program throughout the 
entire state. 

The 1948 institute was attended by a large group 
of very enthusiastic school superintendents, print 
cipals, audio-visual directors, and teachers. Their re- 
actions and comments indicated that it was a most 
interesting and helpful meeting. With the increased 
interest in audio-visual instruction today, it is im- 
portant for edueators to diseuss and consider their 


special problems. Still further opportunity for such 


consideration will be afforded in next year’s institute. 
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THE WORLD IS THE CLASSROOM 


HELEN M. SCHETTER 
University of Minnesota 


SociaL SCIENCE 61-62 is a new course at the Up. 
versity of Minnesota. It sounds like just anothe 
social-science course; it is actually a unique educg. 
tional experiment. Social Science 61-62 meets jy 
London, in Paris, in Madrid, in Stockholm. Students 
who register and are accepted spend the summer 
studying in Europe. 

How did this course get into the university class 
schedule? How did it work out? The answers make 
an interesting and amazing story. 

Around a blazing campfire on an October night in 
1946, six students from the university sat chatting. 
The firelight revealed that one was a Chinese boy, an- 
other a Hindu girl wrapped in her sari, a third a 
Negro lad from Puerto Rico, a fourth a fair-haired 
Swede, the other two Americans. It was the univer- 
sity’s annual foreign students’ week end, held at Camp 
Ihduhapi on the shores of Lake Independence. As 
the fire slowly burned out, the group kept on talking 
about their homes, their families, their customs, their 
ideas, why they were at Minnesota. 

“You come to our university to study how we live 
and work and think,” mused one American. “Why 
shouldn’t we do the same? Why shouldn’t we go to 
your countries to live and work with your people! 
Surely we could learn as much from you as you from 
us!” 

The idea took hold. The idea became a plan. The 
plan was called SPAN—Student Project for Amity 
among Nations (see ScHooL AND Society, September 
20, 1947). The plan became a 12-eredit university 
course. 

As the name suggests, SPAN was entirely a stu- 
Students thought of it, organized it, 
worked out all details. At first just five met over 4 
coke in the Gopher Grill. Soon there were a dozen 
meeting daily, discussing intensely. The group greW 
and doubled, and doubled again. Plans and ideas 
were suggested and debated and a final plan took 
form. 

Europe would be the only possibility for study to 
begin with. Each student would live with a family 
in a European country all summer. Each student 
would study a different problem in that country. 
The problem would be in line with his own major field 
in college, so that he would have the requisite inter- 
est, experience, background, and be able to make use 
of the knowledge he acquired in his own eareer. A 
collection of the individual studies would produce 4 
total picture of conditions and problems in each 
country. At the same time, each student would be 


dent project. 
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prepared to interpret a phase of American life to 
Europeans wherever he went. 

On his return, each student would be required to 
to write a comprehensive report on his studies. He 
vould contribute the knowledge he had gained to the 
university and the community—through speeches, de- 
bates, forums, articles—in every way possible. 

The students took as their purpose the preamble 
from the UNESCO charter: 

Sinee wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed; 
ionorance of each other’s ways and lives has been a com- 
oni cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that sus- 
picion and mistrust between the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have all too often broken 
into war. . . a peace based exclusively upon the political 
and economic arrangements of governments would not be 
a peace which could secure the unanimous, lasting and sin- 
cere support of the people of the world; the peace must 
therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellec- 
tual and moral solidarity of mankind. 

This was the driving spirit behind SPAN. 

When the faculty was shown the final plan, it ap- 
proved overwhelmingly. It went so far as to sched- 
ule the program as a regular summer-school course 
for 12 eredits. This marked the first time any Amer- 
iean university had instituted a course of this kind. 

Filing for Social Science 61-62 was opened, and 
hundreds of applications came in. J. L. Morrill, 
president of the university, appointed a special fac- 
ulty committee to investigate the applications and 
records of the applicants, to interview them. The 
qualifications were scholarship, leadership, back- 
ground in language and specific study to be under- 
taken, contribution to the project as a whole. Out of 
the many applicants, forty students were finally 
chosen in March, 1947, to go to one of four countries: 
England, Spain, France, Sweden. Four professors 
were chosen, one to accompany each group. 

Now the preparation began in earnest. All spring 
quarter the French group met two hours daily to study 
French history, polities, economics, in French. The 
Swedish group got help from local residents of Swed- 
ish background. The Spanish group studied with 
the Latin-American students attending the university. 
The English group needed no language practice, but 
concentrated on research. 

Financial arrangements were also worked out. The 
students paid their own living expenses and tuition, 
just as if they had stayed at Minnesota. Their trav- 
eling expenses, however, came out of a fund, and that 
fund was raised through publie support. Appeals 
were made to people in the State of Minnesota who 
might be interested in promoting international rela- 
tions through an educational project of this kind. 
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The response was amazing. Contributions came in— 
$500 from a large wholesale house in St. Paul, $5.00 
from a parking-lot attendant in Minneapolis, $50 
from a Greek restaurant owner in Duluth. 

In June, 1947, forty American students from the 
University of Minnesota stood at the rail of the S.S. 
Marine Tiger and watched the New York skyline and 
the Statue of Liberty disappear in the fog and the 
rain. They were actually on their way to Europe as 
students of Social Science 61-62. They could hardly 
believe it. 

Thirteen disembarked at Plymouth, England, and 
went on to London. Here they settled down to study 
the Labor government, labor-arbitration procedure, 
worker’s education, nationalization of the coal indus- 
try, foreign policy, the British press, the co-operative 
movement, socialized medicine, settlement houses, 
community centers, juvenile delinquency, the return- 
ing veteran. Herbert McClosky, assistant professor 
of political science, accompanied them. 

Seven located in Paris from whence they went out 
to study the eurrent political situation, the French Re- 
publican party, the French Communist party, De- 
Gaulle’s movement, pacifism in France, the French 
agricultural policy, the French theater. Lawrence A. 
Wilson, instructor in Romance languages, directed 
their studies. 

Ten went into Fascist Spain to investigate the po- 
litical and economic situation, the educational system, 
the social-welfare system, foreign trade, the Spanish 
railroads, labor syndicates, social security, the under- 
ground press. Saul Bellow, assistant professor of 
English, was their adviser. 

Ten turned north to Sweden to study co-operative 
housing, worker’s education, educational psychology, 
student activities in colleges, the nursing profession, 
the Swedish courts, the Russian influence in Sweden. 
Mrs. Lilly Lorenzen of the Seandinavian-languages 
department accompanied them. 

The students did not attend any schools; they did 
not get their information out of books. They went out 
on their own initiative; they got direct information 
from firsthand observation. They each sought out the 
persons who would be most helpful in their own stud- 
ies. They each attended meetings and conferences 
where they could get valuable information. They 
each toured factories, mines, settlement houses, news- 
paper plants, or whatever source concerned them. 
Some took a turn at working—in a camp, in a coal 
mine, in a reform school, on a farm—according to 


their topics. They met regularly with the group’s 


adviser for guidance and to exchange ideas and ex- 
periences with each other. 
They associated with all classes of people and 
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listened to all schools of thought. The scene around 
the campfire in Minnesota was repeated in an English 
pub, in a French sidewalk cafe, in a Swedish garden, 
in a Spanish market. 

Wherever they went, the students found a wealth of 
information that had never before been investigated. 
They almost always found people of key importance 
ready and willing to help them in their unique educa- 
tional pursuit. And they found friends and good will. 
The summer far exceeded expectations. 

The students are back on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota now. They are lecturing in uni- 
Through their 
Speaker’s Bureau they are invited to make speeches 
at every church and school and ladies’-aid in the com- 
munity. 


versity classrooms and auditoriums. 


They are appearing on forums on the radio. 
They are writing magazine and newspaper articles. 
They are doing all they ean to circulate the informa- 
tion they aequired abroad. 

And they are carrying on SPAN—for next summer 
and the summers thereafter—for Minnesota and the 
colleges of the Midwest and colleges all over the 
country. 

Another 40 students from the University of Minne- 
sota are now busily preparing to spend the coming 
summer studying in Germany, Czechoslovakia, Eng- 
land, and Argentina. 


SPAN, Ine., has been created to spread informa- 
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tion about SPAN to eolleges and universities through. 
out the country, to gather funds for SPAN 194 
With an office at 409 Syndicate Building, Minneapp. 
lis, a SPAN newspaper and pamphlets, and field rep. 
resentatives, SPAN, Inc., has started its expansion, 
It has organized groups of businessmen throughoy 
the state to raise funds. The Minnesota Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has adopted SPAN as its chief 
fund-raising project for this year. 

The SPAN Association has also been formed on g 
state-wide basis to help the 19 colleges in Minnesota 
to set up a SPAN program by the summer of 1949, 
Its eventual goal is to have a similar organization in 
each state. 

Latest word, as SPANners work and plan, is that 
the University of Chicago has adopted the plan and 
will send fifty students abroad to study this summer, 
The University of California has indicated its accept- 
ance of the plan. Maealaster College (St. Paul, 
Minn.), has announced its intention of sending a group 
to England this summer, expanding it later. 

Response has come from colleges and universities 
all over the country, wondering about SPAN, inter- 
ested in starting a SPAN program, wanting informa- 
tion and help. University of Minnesota SPAN mem- 
bers mean to do all they ean to share their unique 
and worth-while experience with students everywhere. 

Seems that campfire on an October night in 1946 
really started something! 


Educational Literature Review... 





AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


The motion picture, as such, is a potent medium of edu- 
cation. Children even of the early age of 8 see half the 
facts in a picture and remember them for a surprisingly 
long time. A single exposure to a picture may produce a 
measurable change in attitude. Emotions are measurably 
stirred as the scenes of a drama unfold and this excite- 
ment may be recorded in deviations from the norm in sleep 
patterns, by visible gross evidences of bodily movement 
They constitute pat- 
terns of conduct in daydreaming, phantasy, and action. 
The evidence of their influence is massive and irrefutable. 
—W. W. Charters, ‘‘Motion Pictures and Youth’’ (a 


summary of The Payne Fund Studies). 


and by refined internal processes. 


There is no question about the potency of the radio as 
a teaching device; but there is a big question, in fact sev- 
eral of them, about the proper methods of utilizing it most 
effectively. An unguided hit-or-miss listening to the 
radio no more necessarily represents a profitable utiliza- 
tion of it than a similar unguided hit-or-miss looking at a 
picture represents a beneficial capitalization of it—Harry 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
C. MeKown and Alvin B. Roberts, ‘‘ Audio-Visual Aids to 
Instruction. ’’ 


UntiL the recent war, most discussions of audio- 
visual education began with the proverb, generally 
credited to the Chinese people as a whole or to an 
anonymous Chinese philosopher, “One picture is worth 
1,000 (or 10,000) words.” This cliché became as com- 
mon—and just as commonplace—as “Education-is- 
not-a-preparation-for-life-but-life-itself” and “Learn- 
ing-by-doing” (learning, by Dewey! some might have 
piously expressed it). When the accounts of the 
training procedures in the army and navy camps be- 
gan to crowd out the customary material on the choice 
pages of The New York Times, The Reader’s Digest, 
and ScHoor AND Society, the proponents of the hear- 
and-see pedagogy no longer had to feel apologetic. 
Their hour had struck. 

Interest in and utilization of all types of audio- 
visual aids increased during the ’twenties and ’thirties 
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as these devices underwent improvement and refine- 
ment. Other countries, such as Italy and Germany,* 
made wide political use of the materials of audio- 
visual education. But the full potentiality of this 
medium was not realized in this country until the time 
when masses of men had to be trained for military 
duty. Once convinced of the lasting value of audi- 
tory and visual devices in instruction, military men, 
ex-Gl’s, and many educators clamored for wider 
civilian adoption of these “training aids.” It is not 
too much to say that the current freshet of literature 
on films, radio, and similar instructional devices is due 
in large measure to the suecess achieved by their users 
in the armed forces. 

To review adequately all the new works on audio- 
visual edueation—the books, pamphlets, bulletins, re- 
ports, periodieals—is out of the question. In fact, 
it has proved impossible even to collect all these writ- 
ings. The best that ean be done, under the cireum- 
stances, is to supply comment on the publications the 
writer has succeeded in assembling and to refer the 
interested reader to compilations of additional 
material.? 

The Why, What, and How of audio-visual materials 


Bare fully expounded in “Audio-Visual Methods in 


Teaching,” by Edgar Dale, professor of education at 
the Ohio State University. The author is an old hand 
in the field and the high quality of his presentation 


_ is not unexpected. The volume is, practical, but does 


not eschew the theoretical. A refreshingly untext- 
bookish style, an all-inclusive scope, splendid illustra- 
tive matter, and a format that exemplifies the very 
practices that the author expounds—these are the 
qualities that make this book worth far more than its 
But all good things cannot 
be perfect. Dr. Dale is somewhat skimpy with his 
discussion of visual aids in the teaching of geometry 
and, for some unknown reason, omits the teaching 
of foreign languages altogether. He closes his book 
on an optimistie note with regard to the future possi- 


1 John Brown Mason, The Phi Delta Kappan, XXII, 9, 
May 1940, pp. 438-441, 447. Educational films in Ger- 
many dealt ‘‘with practically all the subjects taught in 
German schools, from Folk Lore to History, Geography, 
Biology and Eugenies to Chemistry and Physics, Drawing, 
Home Economies, Mathematics and Physical Education, 
Shop Work and Butehering’’ (p. 438). The last-named 
was taught most effectively. 

* Catharine Williams, ‘‘Sources of Teaching Material,’’ 
The News Letter (Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University), XIII, 4, January, 1948, pp. 1-4.. 

’ William W. Brickman, ‘‘An Annotated Bibliography 
of the Use of Motion Pictures in Modern Foreign Lan- 
gauge Instruetion,’? Modern Language Journal, XXII, 2, 
November, 1937, pp. 132-140; William W. Brickman, 
‘The Talking Film as a Medium of Instruction in Modern 
“oreign Languages: An Analysis of the Juer-Marbach 
Method,’? Modern Language Journal, XXIV, 7, April, 
1940, pp. 498-506. 
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bilities of audio-visual materials in the enhancement 
of teaching effectiveness. A word of commendation 
is in order for the detailed index-glossary, as well as 
for the special index of illustrations. 

There is a certain uniformity, even monotony, about 
the recent books dealing with the techniques of using 
audio-visual apparatus. Diagrams and photographs of 
projectors and other instruments, expositions of meth- 
ods of enriching instruction via vizualization, and the 
administration of the audio-visual program are dis- 
cussed in these works with unfailing regularity. To 
read one is to become acquainted with all. 

“Visual Aids in Education,” by G. W. Leman, 
supervising principal, Oradell (N. J.) public schools, 
is a syllabus for classes in schools of education. It 
is a reasonably concise outline with accent on tech- 
niques. The diagrams are instructive and the biblio- 
graphical references are plentiful. Instructors of 
courses in audio-visual education, especially those who 
are called upon to teach the subject for the first time, 
will find this syllabus very helpful. Historical purists 
will wince‘ at the statement that the Orbis Sensualium 
Pictus was “the first illustrated book ever printed for 
the use of children” (p. 4). 

Those contemplating the organization of a depart- 
ment of audio-visual education, or a course at the very 
least, may examine with profit “The Functions of an 
Audio-Visual Department in a Teacher Education In- 
stitution,” a bulletin by Arthur G. Tillman, professor 
of geography and geology, and his colleagues at 
Western Illinois State Teachers College. The ma- 
terial in this booklet is derived from a questionnaire 
administered by the authors. 

Over one third of “Teaching with Films,” by George 
H. Fern, managing editor of the American Vocational 
Journal, and Eldon B. Robbins, advertising manager 
of the John Bean Manufacturing Co. (Lansing, 
Mich.), treats the use and maintenance of equipment. 
The authors devote much attention to the production 
of teaching films, “the machine tools of modern edu- 
cation,” by the teacher himself. The sections on the 
principles and methods of teaching with films are not 
based on the findings of research (e.g., pp. 75-76). 

An interestingly and lucidly written general orien- 
tation is offered in “Films—Their Use and Misuse,” 
by Squadron-Leader N. H. Rosenthal, Officer in 
Charge, Visual Education, Royal Australian Air 
Force, and lecturer in methods of visual education at 
the University of Melbourne. This booklet, which 
probably owes its inspiration to the wartime experi- 

4H. G. Good, ‘‘ The ‘First’ Illustrated School-Books,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, January, 1942; A. W. 
Hummel, ‘‘The West’s Dangerous Assumption,’’ Ameri- 
can Scholar, Winter, 1941; William W. Brickman, ‘‘ Early 


Text-Books,’’ Journal of Education (London), 79: 326, 
June, 1947. 
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ences of its author, contains little that is unknown 
to the devotee of audio-visual instruction. What is 
especially novel about this publication is the author’s 
warning against the use of humor and entertainment 
for their own sakes in the teaching film. 

Special emphasis on merchandising, advertising, 
sales promotion, and industrial training programs is 
provided in “Preparation and Use of Visual Aids,” 
a functional manual prepared by Kenneth B. Haas, 
field agent for business education, Business Education 
Service of Washington (D. C.), and Harry Q. Packer, 
state supervisor of distributive education, West Vir- 
ginia Department of Education. Teachers will find 
this up-to-date text—it contains a-chapter on tele- 
vision—of much value. There are numerous illustra- 
tions and the prose does not require the purchase of a 
technical dictionary. 

The fifth edition of that old standby, “The Audio- 
Visual Handbook,” by Ellsworth C. Dent, now the 
educational director of Coronet and sales manager of 
Coronet Instructional Films, is not as well organized 
as the Haas-Packer book, but is none the less helpful. 
Dr. Dent ineludes, in addition to the customary con- 
tent of a volume of this type, a discussion of the eur- 
rent status of audio-visual instruction. It is not sur- 
prising, in view of his long-time association with this 
field, that Dent’s outlook should become somewhat 
emotionalized, but it is disconcerting to find him un- 
critical of the alleged results of the military use of 
audio-visual aids (pp. 10-12). 

Those primarily concerned with 16 mm. films will 
want to consult the elementary guide of Philip Man- 
nino, “ABC’s of Visual Aids and Projection Manual.” 
Mr. Mannino, a visual-aids specialist on the faculty 
of the Pennsylvania State College, has contributed 
numerous reviews of current educational films to pro- 
fessional journals. 

Experimentation in audio-visual education has not 
“There has 
been no continuous pattern of investigation. For the 
most part, studies have dealt with specifie problems 
in a rather superficial manner. It is not difficult to 
match every investigation that has proved that the use 
of visual or auditory aids resulted in increased in- 


advanced much during the past decade. 


structional effectiveness with the one that has shown 
no added benefits to pupils. And even on points 
where the results of research have been fairly con- 
sistent, study has not always been on currently vital 
The only printed volume of new vintage 
in the realm of research is “Audio-Visual Paths to 
by Walter A. Wittich and John G. 

5 Alfred C. Stenius, ‘‘ Auditory and Visual Education,’’ 
Review of Educational Research, XV, 3, June, 1945, p. 
244. See also the research bibliography and the com- 


ments of Etta Schneider, ‘‘Experimentation,’’ The Phi 
Delta Kappan, XXII, 9, May, 1940, pp. 442-447. 


problems.”° 


Learning,’ 
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Fowlkes, respectively assistant professor and pr. 
fessor of education at the University of Wiseonsiy 
After a rather vague and indifferent sketch of the ji, 
torical background of educational motion pictures, thy 
authors present a well-organized summary of the fini. 
ings of research in audio-visual education. The gy. 
periment itself compared “three classroom technique 
by which children can be led to acquire varying 
amounts of social understanding and factual inf. 
mation presented in the films they study” (p. 29), 
The conelusions, which were based on “statistic,| 
analysis and subjective pupil comments,” indicate thy 
the best results are obtained when teachers study with 
their pupils the specifie content and vocabulary of the 
film to be shown, engage the class in prearranged dis. 
cussion questions corresponding to the subject matter 
of the film, show the picture twice, and test after each 
showing. The most elaborate of the three techniques 
yielded improvements in learning nearly double thos 
attained through “casual and unorganized classroou 
work.” 

Recognizing that the principal is often the ke 
figure in educational leadership, the various cov- 
tributors to “The Principal and Audio-Visual Eidi- 
cation,” a publication of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, offer practical guidance 
in auditory and visual methodology to school beads 
In this bulletin, which contains contributions by pri 
cipals and by individuals whose names are familiar 
in the audio-visual field, the principal in search oi 
help in introducing the newer instructional media wil 
find ample suggestions, although few that are unavail- 
able in the recent standard texts. Such new develop- 
ments as television and wire and tape recordings att 
shown to be worth while for the teacher. A selected 
bibliography rounds out this attractively printed bul- 
letin. 

Another NEA publication, this one by the Researe 
Division, concentrates on “Audio-Visual Education 
in City-School Systems.” This reports the replies 10 
a questionnaire by 1,037 school systems. Among tle 
hindrances to the most effective use of audio-visul 
aids, according to this study, are teachers’ lack of 
interest and skill, the absence of specially trained 
leaders, and the shortage of essential equipment, i 
cilities, and funds. The study closes with a cautiol 
against “merely keeping up with the Joneses” and 
with the reminder that the “use of audio-visual mate: 
rials is not an end in itself but rather one of tle 
essential tools for artistic teaching” (p. 168). 

Bibliographies are appearing with increasing fre 
queney. “Sources of Information on Teaching Aids, 
by John P. Kishler of the Visual Education Cot- 
sultants, is a well-classified, comprehensive, but w- 
annotated list. The bibliographical technique, hov- 
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ever, is faulty: incomplete data, no uniform presen- 
tation, and typographical errors in proper names and 
in titles. On the other hand, Constance Weinman’s 
“Bibliography on Audio-Visual Instructional Mate- 
rials for Teachers in the Elementary School” has all 
the virtues of the Kishler list—and then some—but 
barely a trace of the vices. The hand of experience 
is visible not only in the form but also in the brief 
descriptive annotations. Unfortunately, some of the 
latter tend to be too general. 

How the film may be utilized to improve interna- 
tional relations is diseussed in “Films for Interna- 
tional Understanding,” a symposium edited by Eliza- 
beth H. Flory for the Council on Films in Interna- 
tional Understanding, Educational Film Library As- 
sociation. More than half of this publication consists 
of short contributions by persons such as Edgar Dale, 
Floyde E. Brooker, Julien Brien, Everett R. Clinchy, 
and others, nearly all of whom are known either in 
audio-visual education, in the film industry, or in edu- 
eation. The remainder of the content offers a list of 
pertinent films with descriptive annotations ranging 
from one to seven lines. There is a dangerously lull- 
ing non-sequitur which flits from page to page in this 
well-intentioned booklet. In the concluding section, 
for example, Gordon R. Mirick, executive director of 
the Curriculum Service Bureau for International 
Studies, remarks that “films can give a clear picture 
of a country—its history, geography, economics, poli- 
tics, musie, arts, erafts, dances, folklore, foods, man- 
ners, customs, religions, languages, and the like” (p. 
133). Even without disputing this assertion—and it 
is disputable—one cannot assume that, on the basis of 
their fact-dispensing facility, films can be considered 
“a foree in ereating international understanding” 
(ibid.). Would that it were as simple as that! 

Does this mean that efforts in behalf of international 
amity by educational processes, and by audio-visual 
procedures in particular, are futile and therefore 
wasteful of time, expense, and energy? Certainly 
not! But it is necessary to keep in mind that films 
and radio are not by themselves capable of perform- 
ing the trick and educators should not “kid” them- 
selves about it. Along with other agencies of interna- 
tional contact, education should keep its end in opera- 
tion, but with its head above ground. A sign that 
the concrete phases of international audio-visual edu- 
cation are receiving due consideration by responsible 
educational leaders may be observed in the proceed- 
ings of a conference sponsored jointly by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and the Film Council of 
America. Entitled “Use of Audio-Visual Materials 
toward International Understanding,” and edited by 
Helen §, Preston, consultant on audio-visual educa- 
tion for the ACK, this volume is made up of the 
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word-by-word deliberations of persons prominent in 
the field. Some of the exchanges may appear to be 
mere quibbling about words, yet they are necessary 
for complete clarification of the basic concepts. The 
resolutions of the conference exhort UNESCO to 
expend considerable energy toward the attainment of 
the aim expressed in the title of the book. 

In the realm of auditory educational aids, students, 
teachers, and administrators will derive much benefit 
from the foundational text, “Radio in the School,” 
by Norman Woelfel and I. Keith Tyler, two well- 
known radio-education specialists at the Ohio State 
University. This volume has a well-rounded content: a 
listing of fallacies about radio in education, summary 
of research studies, critical and descriptive analyses 
of educational programs, practical directions for 
using radio in the classroom, and additional matter 
of interest. The authors debunk and deflate the claims 
made by sponsors of radio programs concerning the 
size of classroom-audience groups. Their tone, at 
times, is rather aggressive, especially with respect to 
the values of radio for a particular subject. In fact, 
they seem to say, “He who is not with us is against 
us.” But this is a minor flaw in an otherwise valuable 
volume. There is no bibliography. 

The seventh yearbook of the Institute for Education 
by Radio, entitled as heretofore, “Education on the 
Air,” contains a wealth of material in the form of 
articles and panel discussions by prominent figures 
in edueation and radio on the national and interna- 
tional aspects of radio education. Editor O. Joe 
Olson has evidently done a good job in filling the 
place of Josephine MacLatchy, and he cannot be 
entirely blamed when Commentator Edward R. Mur- 
row transforms the late Kurt Lewin into “Kirk 
Levine” (p. 379). The appendix describes the vari- 
ous prize-winning educational broadcasts. Inciden- 
tally, soap operas, euphemistically styled “daytime 
network serials . . . for women” (p. 501), failed to 
receive even honorable mention. A detailed index 
makes reference easy. 

L. Harry Strauss, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission on Motion Pictures in Adult Edu- 
eation, and a & Kidd, assistant director of the 
Canadian Association of Adult Education, show in 
their book, “Look, Listen and Learn,” that the three 
R’s can be supplemented by the three L’s. Their 
manual on audio-visual aids in “informal education” 
has much material of reference value on various 
phases of the subject and a 20-page, well-annotated 
bibliography. The style is nontechnical, but there 
are inclusions of an obvious and elementary nature, 
e.g., “A stuffy room always leads to drowsiness and 
inattention” (p. 63, original italies). 

Another publication geared to the adult level is 
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“Making Films Work for Your Community.” Prae- 
tical suggestions are offered by Edgar Dale, Glen 
Bureh, and others identified with audio-visual and 
adult education. 

“Projected Visual Aids in the Church,” by William 
S. Hockman, director of religious education at the 
Lakewood (Q.) Presbyterian Church, considers the 
problem of making “the total program of the Church 
more appealing and effective” (p. v) through audio- 
visual techniques. Mr. Hockman offers descriptions 
of visual aids, directions for their utilization, and 
guidance toward the administration of a religious 
visual-education program; in short, a wealth of spe- 
cific suggestions. The book is comprehensive, even 
to the point of including the celebrated Chinese author- 
ity on visual education—the one who equalizes one 
picture with a mere 1,000 words. 

A brief exposition of practices, with some pictorial 
illustrations—few of which, however, have more than 
mere decorative value—, is given in “Teaching Eternal 
Truths with Filmo Visual Aids.” This booklet is 
more than an advertising medium of a film company; 
it actually presents concrete guidance on enriching 
religious education and a two-page reading list. 

Clergymen and teachers of religious education will 
find “Religious Radio” a convenient source of prac- 
tical information on how to utilize radio for the ends 
of religious edueation. This book, which was written 
by Everett C. Parker (director of the Joint Religious 
Radio Committee), Elinor Inman (director of re- 
ligious broadeasts, Columbia Broadcasting System), 
and Ross Snyder (associate professor of religious edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago), overlooks vir- 
tually nothing and its advice is down to earth: “Don’t 
be too lazy to think out fresh phrases for yourself” 
(p. 113). Samples taken from actual scripts are in- 
cluded. 

A good deal of ink has been spilled on the lessons 
to be learned by civilians from the armed services’ 





experiences with instructional techniques during the 
late war. Much attention has been lavished in print 
on the military uses of audio-visual aids. “Use of 
Training Aids in the Armed Services,” a report of the 
Committee on Military Training Aids’ and Instrue- 
tional Materials of the U. 8. Office of Education, is a 
factual overview with the inevitable “implications for 
civilian Additional data, ineluding nu- 
merous photographs, may be found in “Audiovisual 
Aids to Instruetion,” a compilation of 23 articles, 
only nine of which were written by the man whose 


education.” 


name appears on the title page as author, William 
Exton, Jr., Captain, USNR (inactive). While the 
accomplishments of the Army Air Forces and of the 
Coast Guard are reviewed, the accent, naturally enough, 


is on the Navy’s program of training aids. Captain 
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Exton, who was a lieutenant as late as May, 1943, ang 
who received three promotions since then, is rath, 
sanguine about the future position of training aids jy 
education (pp. 50-51). Fleet Admiral (Ret.) Chest 
W. Nimitz contributes an appreciative foreword, 4, 
a repository of photographie evidence of wartime ys 
of visual materials, Capt. Exton’s volume is a welcome 
addition to the literature on audio-visual education, 

Of all the writings on visual and auditory instructio, 
in the armed forces none is as objective in its attitude 
or as reliably documented as “Audio-Visual Aids jy 
the Armed Services,” by John R. Miles, a member of 
the staff of the Education Committee of the U. §, 
Chamber of Commerce, and Charles R. Spain, asso. 
ciate professor of education at the University of Ken. 
tucky. The authors have made excellent use of w.- 
published manuscripts in the files of the Army and 
Navy Departments and have set down reasonable 
interpretations of the military experiences with educa- 
tional methods. Wartime naval officers, but educators 
at heart, they acknowledge the indebtedness of the 
armed services to pre-war civilian research and work 
in the field of audio-visual education (p. 77). Then 
there is that inescapable “Chinese adage”—the equa- 
tion of one picture with 10,000 words—in the fore. 
word of Commissioner Alonzo G. Grace. 

A good correlation between military visual aids and 
civilian educational aids is presented in “Movies that 
Teach,” by Charles F. Hoban, Jr., formerly of the 
Army’s Signal Corps and now back at his old position 
as special assistant in the Division of Visual Education 
of the Philadelphia school system. Dr. Hoban’s book 
is pleasantly readable and is full of frank revelations— 
known to every soldier—regarding the less attractive 
features of Army audio-visual practices (e.g., pp. 3; 
38-399). It is unfortunate that the book lacks pic- 
tures. In all other respects, however, it is eminently 
serviceable. 

“Training Films for Industry” constitutes the final 
report of the War Training Program of the Division 
of Visual Aids for War Training, U. S. Office of 
Edueation. This is a detailed, illustrated account of 
an important project that was earried out from 1941 
to 1946. The director of the division, Floyde EF. 
Brooker, and his staff do not overlook the “implicat- 
ions for the future.” 

Some space should be reserved for sources of films 
and other aids. James H. Tipton and Paul &. 
Weinandy of the Bureau of Intercultural Education 
describe at some length and evaluate selected “Films 
in Intercultural Education.” A wider collection ° 
materials is available in Joseph P. Maguire’s “Aids 
in Teaching Intereultural Understanding,” a convel- 
ient, annotated classification which includes recordings 
and radio seripts in addition to visual helps. This 
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jet stresses the role of minorities in American 
ure and the democratic ideal. 
eachers on all levels will be interested in “Guide 
‘nited States Government Motion Pictures,” an 
otated compilation of 1,330 titles covering the 
neces, social studies, agriculture, and industry. 
vent teaching aids in the form of charts, films 
es, etc., are listed in “Physics,” a bulletin edited 
Margaret G. Cook, librarian of the New Jersey 
te Teachers College (Upper Montelair). 
he 22nd annual edition of “1000 and One: The 
e Book of Non-Theatrical Films,” classifies nearly 
D0 films under 177 headings. This directory is 
dered usable by virtue of the subject and title 
exes, but the descriptive comments are too brief.® 
fovies for the asking (for free loan, that is) may 
obtained by consulting “Free Films: 16 mm., Silent 
id Sound,” an unelassified and briefly annotated 
fing compiled by Lili Heimers, director of teaching 
s service, New Jersey State Teachers College 
pper Montclair). Quick reference is more easily 
sible in the seventh edition of “Educators Guide to 
e Films,” by Mary F. Horkheimer, co-founder of 
ueators Services, and John W. Diffor, Visual Edu- 
tion Director, Randolph (Wis.) High School. This 
2 alogue is exceptionally well classified and indexed, 
md its concise deseriptions of the scope of the various 
fims are nearly always helpful. 
Whe use of audio-visual materials is now well es- 
blished in edueation. There is evidence of improve- 
nt in resourees and techniques. Books and lesser 
itings are touching on every conceivable tool of 
sory communication, television included. Many 
ge progress, some the millennium, in education. 
)From another angle, it is known that teachers and 
ministrators, occasionally at least, tend to overstress 
Mdio-visual aids. In their zeal to discontinue one- 
led verbalized instruction, they have gone to the 
er extreme of relying too much on mechanical 
fiaterials. Excessive sensory stimulation may lead 
educational ennui and to a type of unconscious 
istance to learning which characterized many a 
llitary showing of motion pictures. 
' Audio-visual instruetion is an up-and-coming branch 
professional edueation. It should not be overdone 
her in teacher training or in actual application in 
e elementary and high schools. 
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N. J.: State Teachers College, 1945. Pp. ix+81. 


J. P. Maguire. ‘‘Aids in Teaching Intercultural Under- 
standing.’’ Hartford, Conn.: Inter-racial Commis- 
sion, 1946. Pp. 51. 

P. Mannino, ‘‘ABC’s of Visual Aids and Projectionist’s 
Manual.’’ State College, Pa.: The Author, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1946. Pp. 83. $1.00. 

J. R. Miles and C, R. Spain. ‘‘ Audio-visual Aids in 
the Armed Services.’? Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1947. Pp. xi+96. $1.25. 

Motion Picture Division, Library of Congress. ‘‘ Guide to 
United States Government Motion Pictures.’’ Vol. I, 
No. 1. Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. Pp. 104. $0.40. 

O. J. Olson, editor. ‘‘Education on the Air.’’ Seven- 
teenth Yearbook of the Institute for Education by 
Radio. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1947. Pp. 
vii + 531. 

‘£1000 and One: The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films.’’ 22nd edition. Chicago, [ll.: The Educa- 
tional Screen, 1946. Pp. 160. $1.00. 

E. C. Parker, E. Inman, and R. Snyder. ‘‘ Religious 
Radio.’’ New York: Harper, 1948. Pp. xiv+ 271. 
$3.00. 

H. S. Preston, editor. ‘‘Use of Audio-visual Materials 
toward International Understanding.’’ American 
Council on Education Studies, Series I, No. 25. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Council, 1946. Pp. 168. $1.25. 

N. H. Rosenthal. ‘‘Films—Their Use and Misuse.’’ 
Melbourne, Australia: Robertson and Mullens, 1945. 
Pp. 36, 5/6: 

L. H. Strauss and J. R. Kidd. 
Learn.’’ New York: Association Press, 
x+235. $3.50. 


‘‘Look, Listen and 
1948. Pp. 
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‘*Teaching Eternal Truths with Filmo Visual Aids.’’ 
Chicago, Ill.: Bell & Howell Co., 1947. Pp. 31. 

‘*The Principal and Audio-visual Education.’’ Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, 1948. Pp. 96. $1.00. 

A. G. Tillman etal. ‘‘The Functions of an Audio-visual 
Department in a Teacher Education Institution.’’ 
The Western Illinois State Teachers College Bulletin, 
XXVI,4. Macomb: The College, 1946. Pp. 67. 

J. H. Tipton and P. K. Weinandy. ‘‘Films in Intercul- 


tural Education.’’ New York: Bureau of Intercul- 
tural Education, 1947. Pp. 18. 

C. Weinman. ‘‘Bibliography on Audio-visual Instruc- 
tional Materials for Teachers in the Elementary 


School.’’ New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1947. Pp. 29. $0.50. 

W. A. Wittich and J. G. Fowlkes. ‘‘ Audio-visual Paths to 
Learning.’?’ New York: Harper, 1946. Pp. xi+135. 
$2.00. 


N. Woelfe] and I. K. Tyler. ‘‘Radio and the School.’’ 





Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1945. Pp. ix+358. 
Recent) } i i; 
= Jj 
e 


Accident Facts. Pp. 96. National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1947. $0.50; quantity rates. 
e 
BalLey, THomas A. The Man in the Street. 
Maemillan. 1948. $5.00. 
Presents the impact of American public opinion on foreign 
policy. 


Pp. 334. 


BASLER, ROOSEVELT (prepared by). Report of the Na- 
tional Conference on the Prosser Resolution. Mimeo- 
graphed. Pp. 37. U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1947. 

The conference was held in Chicago, May 8-10, 1947, spon- 
sored by the Division of Secondary Education and the 
Division of Vocational Education. 

* 


BERRY, JOHN W. Secondary and Post Secondary Educa- 


tional Continuation in a Rural County. Pp. 53. Eur- 
eka (Ill.) College. 1947. 
a 
BEVERLY, Burt I. A Psychology of Growth. Pp. xv+ 
235. McGraw-Hill. 1947. $2.50. 


One in the McGraw-Hill Series in Nursing, with a foreword 
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Suggested policies and standards for acquiring ang 
istering the use of automobiles for high-schoo| mn 
instruction. a 





































a 

CONNES, GEORGE. The Tragedy of Romain Rollang » 
135-150. University of Buffalo. 1948, i. 
One of a series of lectures on French thought ag poy) 
in present-day literature; University of Buffalo Studia 
Vol. 18, No. 3. _ 

e 

CRAKES, C. R. ‘‘Suggestions for Effective Technigy 
of Utilizing Motion Pictures in the Classroom,’’ 5, 
Vry School Service Bulletin, No. 4. Pp. 6. De 
Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, jy 
Free. 

* 

Daw, SEWARD E., AND WILLA JANE MACDONALD. Sehy 
and Play. Illustrated by Mildred Lyon Hetheringtm 
Pp. 123. Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ay, 
Chicago 16. 1948. $1.20. 

The primer in the Successful Living Series, 
° 


EELLS, HAsTINGs. How to Study. Pp. 62. Antioj 
Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 1948. $0.50. 
A practical guide to efficient work habits for students, 
e 
‘‘Extended School Services through the All-Day Neigh 
borhood Schools.’’ Curriculum Bulletin, 1947-48 Se. 
ies, No. 3. Pp. vii+86. Board of Education of ty 
City of New York. 1948. 
* 
FRANKEL, CHARLES. The Faith of Reason. Pp. x+lfj 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia University. 194 


$ 

$3.00. D 

A study concerned with the sources and foundation of tl S; 
idea of progress in the French Enlightenment. 

e 6G. 

GUTTMAN, SELMA. The Foreign Sources of Shakespear’ B 


Works. Pp. xxi+167. King’s Crown Press, Columti 
University. 1947. $2.75. 
An annotated bibliography of the commentary written 
this subject between 1904 and 1940 with lists of certait 
translations available to Shakespeare. 

e 

HANNA, PAUL R., AND JOSEPH E. WILLIAMS. Global 

Geography. Pp. 95. Scott, Foresman and Compaty, 
Chicago 11. 1948. $2.40; quantity rates. : 
A workbook-text in world geography, accompanied by § 
die-cut supplementaries for making globes and map pt 
jections ; for grades 7-12. 

- 


Handbook for Career Counselors on the Profession if 





: : Jursi iii j f Nursing 
by Lucile Petry, editor of the series. Nursing. Pp. viii+31. National League o OC 
: ; Education, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 18 : 
’ $0.50. 
BROWN, ELIZABETH, AND LOUISE SIRES. Guiding Primary Prepared by the Committee on Vocational Guidance. : 
Children with Emphasis on Pre-Reading Activities. e j 
Pp. 36. Iowa State Teachers College. 1948. ; sas ; —_ ‘ 
~% stings Service Publication, Issue No. 7. Integration of the Humanities and the Social s 
A Symposium. Pp. vii+92. University Press in 1 Sy 
° las, Southern Methodist University. 1948. $2.00. , 
BrRuMBAUGH, A.J. (editor). American Universities and A collection of papers presented at a conference held at the | 
Colleges. Pp. xiii+1,054. American Council on Edu- university November 7-8, 1947. 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6. 1948. $8.00. ° 
f itative gui p ins f higl ; : : . - - : 
Annaurhorttative guide tg decredized Institutions of Bigher  Fayestigation into the Teaching of Arithmetic in Piney 
and Secondary Schools. Pp. 170. Education Dept Ww 
Cars for Driving Instruction. Pp. 24. National Com- ment, Queen Victoria St., Cape tir a 
issi Safety Education, NEA, Washington 6 A report from the superintendent-genera of e Unit 
mission on wsatety ue ’ ’ g ° partment of Public Education, Cape of Good Hope, 
1948. $0.30. of South Africa. 
Ye 


TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. os 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association war 
ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University _ d 
H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for ning ae RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the Universit} 
irector, 
STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 


H 
JOHN | 
; GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive 

GEORGE D. 


Cincinnati. 
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ring and 
Fh-schoo] ian 


EN, AND RAYMOND W. GREGORY (prepared by). 


ES, GAL th in High School—Life Adjustment Edu- 























) You 

wie phe Each. Pp. v+104. U. 8. Office of Educa- 
" Rolland, » ion. 1947. ‘ 
Ught as reveulllMwcue, C. H., JR. Principles of Personnel Testing. 
Buffalo styiie Pp, xi +227. McGraw-Hill. 1948. $3.50. 


ed procedures for the selection and use of 


sents accept ‘ 
— both in business and in industry. 


personnel tests 


ive Techniop ° 

Ssroom,’’ }), 

Pp. 6. De impster, Hart E. The College Teacher Supply and 

2g0 14, juimmDemand Study within the Twenty North Central States. 
7 t 


Mimeographed. Pp. 18. State Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 1948. 

NALD. Sig 9 

Hetheringto 
Indiana Ay. 


C. C. 


soN, Francis. A Key to Culture. Pp. 62. 
1948. 


Nelson Publishing Company, Appleton, Wis. 
$1.00; quantity rates. nae 
Presents chronologically the basis for a lifetime study of 


rreat books. 
P . 


62 hercE, WELLINGTON G. Youth Comes of Age. Illus- 
0. trated. Pp. ix+400. McGraw-Hill. 1948. $2.60. 
Students, © presents important problems which confront young people 


growing into maturity. 
e 
l-Day Neigh 


1947-48 Practices and Problems in Handwriting.’’ Educa- 
ation of th tional Research Bulletin, No. 9. Pp. vi+90. Board 
* “B® of Education of the City of New York. 1947. 


Bulletin, No. 1, 


Safety Education in Rural Schools.’’ 
1948. 


tural Series. Pp. 36. NEA, Washington 6. 
$0.35. 

Developed by a joint committee of National Commission on 
Safety Education and Department of Rural Education, NEA. 
} e 

‘Safety in Farm Mechanics and with Farm Machines.’’ 


Pp. x+16i 
rsity. 1944) 


dation of th 


akespeart'MM® Bulletin, No. 2, Rural Series. Pp. 31. NEA, Wash- 
8, Columbia ington 6. 1948. $0.35. 
® 

Y written a 

s of certiBORENSON, HERBERT, AND MARGUERITE MALM. Psychol- 
ogy for Living. Pp. x+637. MeGraw-Hill. 1948. 
$3.00. 

ts. Glob Fundamental psychological ideas are given in simple terms 

ites ol suitable for high-school pupils. 

! pany, ‘ 

anied by SMSPARKS, DoroTHY. Strong Is the Current. Pp. 284+ xx. 

1 map pie Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 6 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 2. 1948. $1.50. 
A history of the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 

fession of 1900-47. 

f Nursing e 

19, 198 —MSWINTON, R. S. An Introduction to the Teaching of 


Engineering. Pp... 137. 
nee, 1948, 
May be obtained from Dr. Swinton, Department of Engineer- 
ing Mechanics, College of Engineering, University of Michi- 


Published by the author. 


Sciences:fume San. 1948. 
ss in Dal e 
52.00, Summer Study in New England. Pp. 32. Recreational 
reld at the Development Committee, New England Council, Statler 
Bldg., Boston. 1948. Free. 
Lists 120 schools and colleges offering summer educational 
; opportunities, 
Primary * 
1 Depart WricH?, Gordon. The Reshaping of French Democracy. 
ation, De Pp. x+277. Reynal and Hitcheock from Harcourt 
pe, Unite Brace. 1948. $3.50. 
The story of the founding of the fourth republic. 
— co 
Youna, Erte F. Dictionary of Social Welfare. Pp. vi 
niversity +218. Social Sciences Publishers, 41 W. 47th St., 


New York 19. 1948. $5.00. 


es A guide for social workers defining 8,000 terms encountered 
ersity in daily practice. 
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TEACHING 
IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS, Director of 
the College of Education, University of 
Colorado; and HUBERT H. MILLS, 
Associate Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of Student Teaching, University 
of Colorado. 


In this new text the chief emphasis is upon 
the effective application of sound teaching 
principles in attaining the objectives of see- 
ondary education. The directing of learning 
in its various aspects is the principle topic 
and receives major attention. 


This book aims to orient the high school 
teacher with respect to his task in the world 
of today—his responsibilities toward the pu- 
pils he teaches, his functions in and outside 
the school, and his own personal welfare. 


Contents: Opportunities and Responsibilities of 
the Teacher. The High School Student of To- 
day. Nature and Objectives of Instruction. 
Basie Principles of Learning, Teaching and 
Motivation. Teaching for Different Types of 
Learning Outcomes. Discipline and High 
School Teaching. Planning for Teaching. Di- 
recting the Study of High School Pupils. 
Teaching Pupils How to Study. Socialized Class 
Procedures. Teaching Units of Learning. Lec- 
turing, Telling, and Explaining. Drill, Practice, 
and Review Procedures. Using Questions and 
Problems in Teaching. Selecting and Organ- 
izing Learning Materials. Visual Aids to Teach- 
ing. Audio Aids to Teaching. Utilizing Com- 


munity Resources in Teaching. Adapting 
Instruction to the Individual. Measuring, 


Evaluating, and Reporting Pupil Progress. The 
Teacher and Guidance. Special Educational 


Problems. The Teacher’s Professional and 
Business Problems. In-Service Education of 
Teachers. The Teacher as a Person. 


650 pages, $4.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


1S East 26thStreet. New York 10, N. Y 

















THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAY 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 








Universities and Co 
leges throughout th 
United States contin 


COIFGE | =.= Ss 


for those trained ir 


the different fields oj 

BUREAU Science. The position 

range from instructor. 

28 E JACKSON pre lc 
BOULEVARD ’ 


CHICAGO 4, Our service is 
ILLINOIS nation-wide. 











SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia 6, S. C. Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 
Richmond 19, Va. 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A comprehensive, professional teacher-placement service 
p »?P p 
For Colleges, Universities, Professional, Secondary, 
and Elementary Schools 


(Members of N.A.T.A.) 











The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A, 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


‘‘A man never stands so straight as when 
he stoops to help a child.” 








MILLS COLLEGE 
Oakland, California 


1948 SUMMER SESSION 
3 July-14 August 


(For Men and Women—resident and non-resident) 


Programs 

Casa Panamericana 

Child Development 

Creative Art Workshop—including children’s 
classes 

English Language Institute 

Kindergarten Workshop 

La Maison Francaise 

Music 

Theatre—including children’s classes 

The United States House 

Workshop in Counseling and Guidance 


Inclusive fee: registration, tuition, board and room, 
health services and incidentals .... $250.00 
For information write: 


Office of the Summer Session 
Mills Collge, Oakland 13, Cal. 
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